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The name of General Sam Houston is indelibly written in 
Texas history. He was the hero of the war Texas waged to 
free herself from Mexico, avenger of the Alamo massacre 
and conqueror of Santa Anna, the Mexican President- 
general, at San Jacinto in 1836. This victory achieved 
independence for Texas, whose people elected General 
Houston first President of Texas. Nine years later, when 
Texas was admitted to the United States, he served as a 
member of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
In 1859, he was elected Governor of Texas. So it is fitting 
that the famous statue by Enrico Cerracio, showing Gen- 
eral Houston on his favorite horse, should occupy a place 
of honor in the city which bears his name. The photo- 
graph on this page shows the statue with another Texan 
standing near it . .. Reliance Representative Frank E. 
Crimmins, of Houston, who last year won second place 
in the national competition of the Reliance sales force. 
Mr. Crimmins, after ten years absence from Reliance 
activities, returned in November, 1930 and in the ensuing 
year paid for a total volume of $625,350! He is President 
of the $500,000 Perfect Protection Club . . . the Blue 
Book of Reliance producers! Congratulations, Frank! 
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This Week: 
EDUCATION 


J !t would probably be impossible to say 
anything new on the subject of the value of 
education. But when education is applied 
to some particular field it is a different 
matter. Ten years ago the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company organized its training school. 
The purpose of the school, how it is con- 
ducted, the way it has adapted its courses 
to keep abreast of the times and many 
other interesting facts in connection with it 
are told in two articles by its superintend- 
ent, Lincoln H. Lippincott, the first appear- 


ing this week. 
* * * 


DOORWAY 


J Next week the Boston Insurance Company 
starts on ‘ts sixtieth anniversary. The main 
entrance of its handsome home office build- 
ing appears on the cover. A story concern- 
ing it and the Old Colony will be found 
on page 13. 

* * * 


REPORT 


J The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
held in New York on Thursday and Friday, 
December 8 and 9, will have been relegated 
into the past by at least one week by the 
time these lines are read, but the messages 
delivered there—the facts, data and opinion 
revealed—will be quoted for many months 
after the meeting closed its sessions. A 
commentary report by Frank Ellington will 
give you a picture of the entire proceedings. 
This feature begins on page 10. 


* * * 


Next Week: 
PERFORMANCE 


{That life insurance has done a good job 
through present and past difficult times is 
an old story, but the figures of progressive 
performance are ever new. Next week's 
issue will feature excerpts from the text, and 
reproduce some of the charts, of the paper 
read by John R. Hardin, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the annual meeting in New York 
last week. The figures tell the story of 
"Three Years of Performance." 














The Compensation Enigma 


HE problem confronting compensation carriers is in- 

herently complex. Short years back the great social experi- 

ment of America, Workmen’s Compensation, has been, with 
Jovian patience, so molded and fitted into the industrial struc- 
ture that capital and labor embrace its protection, cognizant of 
its burden but mindful of the salutary relief it affords. Born 
of necessity in a predominant industrial era and boon in ad- 
versity to the workers of that age, it must obviously be of plas- 
tic construction until time has subjected it to the crucible of 
every test which the cycle of years presents. Neither its plan 
nor cost can be so rigid as to defy the forces it serves. 

Now there is an emergency in industry. As the aftermath 
of war, a world-wide stringency has stifled trade and commerce. 
The reserves of capital and labor have been depleted in the 
titantic fight for rehabilitation. Naturally their successful 
struggle towards this end needs a smoothly operating, equi- 
tably directed and soundly financed compensation vehicle. This 
presumes law-givers of discernment, capable of revising their 
traditional attitude to meet the demands of changed situations. 
It assumes that the indemnity payments made to injured work- 
men should be correlated to current wage levels. No perma- 
nent solution will there be where there is present a factor to 
countenance malingering or to encourage self-inflicted injuries. 
Capital would not be satisfied with premium contributions 
to carriers which are insufficient to permit them to carry on 
with solvency unquestioned and ever able to meet claim 
payments. Labor would not support an institution in which 
there was a doubt concerning this ability to pay. This solvency 
is predicated upon a sufficient rate of premium charges and a 
minimum scale of expense factors. The casualty companies 
have what they deem a satisfactory program. They should, 
confidently believing in the justice of their plan, broadcast their 
case to the public. They should insist that their agents present, 
simultaneously to their clients and to their legislators, the car- 
rier’s viewpoint. Companies have a right to expect from their 
agency organization complete cooperation divested of selfish 
ambitions because there is an identity of interest between them 
in all matters which pertain to the public’s well-being. 

The time possible to put the compensation house in order 
is not long enough for a debate on every point at issue. The be- 
gining will never be done if it is necessary to begin with proof, 
Carriers would ever be laying ground 
work. The emergency is now. The Y Gg 
means for correction has been de- . > e > 


termined. Forceful action is in order. 
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Lincoln H. Lippincott 


HE tenth anniversary of the 

Maryland Casualty Company 

Training School is of interest to 
everyone. It has a particular signifi- 
cance to those who have been advocat- 
ing a professional attitude on the part 
of insurance people. It is encouraging 
as an evidence of the reward for pio- 
neering. 

When the Maryland launched 
course ten years ago, very few insur- 
ance companies had any provision for 
systematic training. Among those who 
were offering definite instruction, the 
Maryland enjoyed the distinction of 


its 


having a completely comprehensive 
program. 
The program was comprehensive 


from the standpoint of subjects covered. 
At the very beginning, two complete 
courses were offered: “Casualty Princi- 
ples and Salesmanship” and “Surety 
Principles and Salesmanship.” Every 
type of casualty insurance and surety 
bond that the company wrote was given 
proper consideration. Within a year, 
abbreviated courses for beginners were 
introduced in both casualty and surety. 

The Maryland plan provided for em- 
ployees of all types. Home office under- 
writers, correspondents, clerks, and 
stenographers, all had an opportunity to 
improve their knowledge of their own 
work and to gain an understanding of 
the relation of their job with the work 
of others. Agents, agency employees, in- 
spectors, safety men, adjusters, all 
those in the field who sold or served the 
public were able to learn in a definite, 
systematic way the purpose and method 
of casualty insurance and surety bonds. 

The means used to bring this teach- 
ing to all these diverse groups used 
every type of educational approach. 
There were classes, correspondence 





Profitable Education in the 
Casualty and Surety Field 


The Training School of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company Was Or- 


ganized in 1922. 


Its Aims and Ac- 


complishments Are Told by Superin- 
tendent Lincoln H. Lippincott in This 
and a Following Article. 


By LINCOLN H. LIPPINCOTT 


courses, and individual instruction in 
both theory and practice. 


New Type of Courses 


On this broad basis the number of 
courses and lessons have been increased 
from time to time. In 1927 a new type 
of insurance course was offered. The 
Fundamental Casualty Course was the 
first to be something more than a mere 
series of lessons. Each lecture had its 
close connection with the one that pre- 
ceded and for the one to follow. The 
most up-to-date principles of education- 
al psychology were used. It is also of 
peculiar interest because it clearly 
recognized the interrelation of the vari- 
ous types of insurance and definitely 
set forth the principles which bring 
them into harmony. In doing this it 
made it possible for the beginner to get 
quickly a comprehensive grasp of the 
essentials and had an appeal for even 
those who have been long in the busi- 
ness because it provided an interesting 
review and stimulated the recall of 
dormant ideas. 

The following year the Fundamental 
Surety Course was announced. The 
plan that had been followed in the cas- 
ualty course was further developed. 
This course had another unique feature 
in that no lesson was devoted to an in- 
dividual form of bond, but the entire 
series was a unity developing basic 
functions; for instance, all surety 
bonds were classified into groups ac- 
cording to the guarantee provided. A 
definite scheme of underwriting was 
suggested to be applied with only slight 
alterations to all forms of bonds. From 
the opening paragraph to the last, the 
selling of bonds and the underwriting 
of bonds were treated as complemen- 
tary undertakings. 


Early in 1931 a new kind of sales 
course was issued. The dedication of 
the course is indicative of its character. 
It was to “The salesman who realizes 
that the way to increase his producing 
power is by the understanding and use 
of fundamental principles and who will 
appreciate a simple and brief presenta- 
tion of these rules of action.” This 
course is really a manual of individual 
sales management. The hearty re- 
sponse with which its announcement 
was greeted is an indication that the 
agents are alert to the needs for sound 
sales activity. Thus the scope of the 
training has been logically expanded, 
yet, at the same time, the sound princi- 
ples on which the School was launched 
have been preserved. 


Guides for Future Action 


Since the need for insurance educa- 
tion has now become generally recog- 
nized, educators are offering various 
programs. General agents and branch 
office managers are realizing the possi- 
bilities of training plans in relation to 
the development of their territories. 
Individual agents are, seemingly on 
their own initiative, asking what help 
is available. 

This aroused interest makes it of 
special value to examine the record of 
the Maryland’s school system because 
in the record of that achievement prob- 
ably lies the best guides for future 
action. 

Many who are eager that something 
be done, that through study, the insur- 
ance business be placed upon a pro- 
fessional plane, do not sufficiently em- 
phasize the importance of educational 
methods. It must be continually kept 
in mind that education is not a pour- 
ing-in process. It does not consist of 
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reading books or attending lectures. It 
is primarily a drawing-out process. It 
consists of observation of facts and 
logical generalization on the basis of 
these facts; in a growth of mental abil- 
ity because proper mental habits have 
been formed. 

These facts must be considered in the 
selection of the individual who is to 
direct the training. He must not only 
have knowledge of the facts of insur- 
ance; he must understand the mind and 
how it can be improved. But even tech- 
nical educational experience will be in- 
sufficient if it is not based on a sincere 
desire to help the individual to become 
a better thinker and a better doer. It 
is my firm conviction that the destruc- 
tion of confidence through promises 
which are not or cannot be filled has 
been a contributing cause to the lack 
of results sometimes obtained from cor- 
respondence courses and other forms 
of agency help. The teacher must be- 
lieve in insurance. He must believe in 
the system of training that he recom- 
mends for others. When he delivers a 
lecture, writes a course, or corrects a 
lesson paper his controlling motive 
should be to give unstintedly of his 
energy and enthusiasm in order that 
some agent or employee may be able to 
get a greater satisfaction, be better 
equipped to do his daily job, and merit 
increased compensation. He must con- 
tinually hold to sound principles of 
insurance action and training proce- 
dure. 

Misunderstanding of the essentials 
in an educational program is not char- 
acteristic of the insurance business to 
the exclusion of others. It was my priv- 
ilege to address some time ago a person- 
nel managers’ association on the sub- 
ject of training. At the conclusion of 
my talk questions were asked, and one 
of them was significant. Perhaps my 
answer may be helpful also. The indi- 
vidual making the query was in charge 
of personnel for a large oil company. 
He put this question, “Do you think it 
better to have a separate classroom set 
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The first meeting of the Training School held November 16, 1922 


aside and equipped for training or will 
it be sufficient merely to push the desks 
to one side in the regular office space?” 
My answer was to propound what I 
consider to be the essentials for a class- 
room. “These are,” I said, “first, quiet; 
second, fresh air; third, light. I place 
them in the order of their importance.” 

Focus the light of these general con- 
siderations on the Maryland plan that 
the essentials which have contributed 
to its success may be revealed. 


Home Office Classes 


As has been stated, home office train- 
ing was one of the Maryland’s first 
concerns. Briefly, the training system 
was to offer to any employee, through 
a series of lectures, the opportunity to 
learn about the business generally. 
This established a basis for coopera- 
tion, not alone with other workers in 
the home office, but for an intelligent 
understanding of the problems of the 
men in the field. 

This activity has not only had an in- 
direct value to the field force but a 
direct value as well. The home office 
classes constitute a laboratory in which 
the material to be used for field instruc- 
tion can be immediately tested, and its 
strength or weakness in educational 
technique immediately observed. As an 
illustration of the economy of such a 
plan, after one lecture had been tested 
in the home office classes for two peri- 
ods it was put into type and used in 
the correspondence courses. A few 
months after it had been issued, a radi- 
cal change in the method of conducting 
a particular form of insurance was 
made, but because of the care that had 
been used in the production of this 
lesson, it could be continued without a 
single change. This is an illustration of 
teaching those things which are not 
affected by surface modifications and 
which have a permanent value for the 
insurance worker. 

Both of the fundamental courses were 
used as lectures by the superintendent 
of the Training School in the home 














office before they were printed for field 
use, and thus the lecturer could directly 
observe the action of interest on the 
learning process. 

Enrollment in the home office classes 
has always been optional, and this fact 
is particularly significant when it is 
considered in connection with the low 
turnover of employment that the Mary- 
land enjoys. The tenth class to be grad- 
uated was the largest class of all. As a 
by-product of this training, there was 
early organized an Alumni Association 
which has continued to sponsor the 
training of those who have completed 
the regular courses. Prominent indi- 
viduals are invited to address the asso- 
ciation from time fo time. Night 
classes in business correspondence, 
public speaking, insurance history, and 
advanced insurance economies have 
been conducted. This group provides a 
continued cooperative endeavor to more 
thorough study for greater usefulness. 


Training for Special Agents 


Over four years ago the Maryland 
began to employ outstanding gradu- 
ates of various colleges to train for 
special agency work. It was clearly 
recognized from the beginning that the 
most important job of the special agent 
is to assist in the training of agents, 
that when he makes the agent better 
able to sell insurance he does more for 
him than when he merely goes out and 
agent does not feel qualified to ap- 
proach. 

Here, too, unique methods, but no in- 
novation from an educational stand- 
point, were used. No sharp line of 
demarcation -was made between theory 
and practice because it was recognized 
that practice without the understand- 
ing of basic rules of action was merely 
a higher type of the costly trial and 
error method. 





A second and concluding article on 
this subject by Mr. Lippincott will ap- 
pear in The Spectator of December 
29.—Ed. 

















~ With the Editors 


Compensation Rates 


- presenting his annual report as 
general manager of the National 
Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, W. F. Roeber said that from 
the standpoint of approved rate in- 
creases the results of the 1932 
emergency program were disap- 
pointing. The need for an “emer- 
gency program” was admitted last 
June by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. The 
Commissioners, as well as the in- 
surance companies, recognized that 
the carriers of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance were confronted 
with a situation which demanded 
relief if the business could be con- 
tinued. 

It does not need an expert actu- 
ary to discover that no companies, 
however strong their financial posi- 
tion may be, can go on indefinitely 
operating at a loss. The man who 
was rejoiced to discover how 
quickly he sold his wares by charg- 
ing the buyers a penny less for a 
bun than he paid himself soon 
wound up his business. If stock 
companies, or any other companies, 
are not able to’collect in premiums 
sufficient sums to pay the cost of 
operation and the claims for which 
they are liable without a deficit 
they will eventually become insol- 
vent or cease to write such busi- 
ness. 

The emergency program afforded 
a certain measure of relief. Ap- 
parently it was not sufficient. Mr. 
Roeber stated that when the ex- 
perience for the policy year of 1931 
becomes available it is to be hoped 
that the carriers will find it pos- 
sible to agree upon a single rate 
proposal which will produce more 
adequate rates. He urges the 
carriers to present a united front. 

No one expects the insured to 
feel enthusiasm or delight over in- 
creased rates. Agents, as a whole, 
are not inclined to relish explain- 
ing to old clients or to those whose 
business they hope to write that 
the cost of the coverage has gone 
up. Insurance commissioners, 
rightly feeling that their first duty 
is to the insuring public whose in- 
terests they are pledged to protect, 
hesitate before they agree to the 
increased costs for the protection 
which the law of the several states 
demands for the workers. But al- 
most as inexorable as is the law of 
supply and demand is that of profit 
and loss. 


It is perfectly proper to insist 
that the companies make every ef- 
fort possible to keep the cost of 
securing workmen’s compensation 
insurance and of settling just 
claims as low as possible and that 
every extravagance be eliminated. 

But it is equally fair that the rates 
tharged for such insurance be suf- 
ficient to defray the necessary ex- 
penses and provide funds to pay 
the obligations incurred. 

Facts have a stubborn habit of 
remaining facts in spite of any 
demagogic assaults or half-baked 
theories launched against them. If 
the facts, presented by the carriers, 
by the insurance commissioners or 
through any other sources show 
that the present rates are inad- 
equate the rates will have to be in- 
creased. A united front on the part 
of the carriers, urged by Mr. Roe- 
ber, is a most vital factor in secur- 
ing such a result. 





A Gesture of Aid 


SIDE from humanitarian mo- 
tives, which in spite of all the 
cynicism in the world, do exist in 
great proportions, it is admittedly 
to the interest of every man, rich 
or poor, to see that he does every- 
thing possible to help those less 
fortunate. The fact that it is good 
business, as well as good morals, is 
being emphasized in every industry 
among the leaders who would con- 
tribute to the solution to present 
problems of industry. Every time 
aman attempts to analyze the pres- 
ent and future _problems of busi- 
ness, he starts with the statement 
that unemployment must cease; 
the worker must receive a fair wage. 
How it can be done, or when the 
desired goal can be reached, is 
problematical, of course. It may 
come from the much sought after 
balance of production and con- 
sumption, with the worker receiv- 
ing more money and having more 
time to enjoy it, or it may come 
from such social measures as un- 
employment insurance, but neither 
will be achieved until more data 
is available upon which to base 
plans. Sources of such data are, 
unfortunately scarce, and so prog- 
ress is retarded. For this reason, 
and for the spirit behind it, the res- 
olution passed by the President’s 
Association is both timely and 
offers a real service. The resolu- 
tion reads: 
RESOLVED, That The Association 


Interlocking Directorates 


T is entirely fitting that the Na- 

tional Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners should make haste 
slowly in considering the question 
of interlocking directorates of in- 
surance companies. One can read- 
ily understand the motives which 
led the commissioners in the first 
place to accord this subject a place 
in their deliberations. When the 
control of an insurance company 
or group of companies passes in- 
to the hands of parties whose dom- 
inant interests are in other fields 
of finance and investment there is 
palpable cause to believe that the 
safety of policyholders might be 
subjugated to the interests of the 
other corporations over which the 
directorate had control. 

Few people would deny the im- 
propriety of such a situation. The 
insurance business cannot be con- 
ducted as an adjunct to a broader 
investment business because the 
investment principles of insur- 
ance are founded on definite stat- 
utes and needs peculiar to the 
unique structure of insurance. 

In aiming at the elimination of 
this evil, the commissioners are 
acting commendably and within 
the scope of their proper function. 

It is questionable, however, if 
legislation could accomplish what 
is desired in this matter without 
disturbing certain methods of 
management which are in the best 
tradition of insurance practice. 
That Mr. Neal Bassett, head of the 
Loyalty Group of fire and casualty 
insurance companies, for example, 
should see in this movement possi- 
bilities of interference with the 
manner in which his and other 
strong and reputable groups of 
companies are conducted, is indic- 
ative of the inordinate length to 
which legislative action might go. 

The subject as originally pre- 
sented to the National Convention 
was, perhaps, too broad in its 
phraseology. It would be more 
helpful if the discussion were 
limited to the specific abuse which 
inspired its origin, and that that 
subject be considered as a super- 
visory problem rather than a legis- 
lative one. 








of Life Insurance Presidents in Twenty- 
sixth Annual Convention assembled ex- 
presses its interest in any movement to 
relieve unemployment and recommends 
to its members the fullest possible co- 
operation therein. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Actual vs. expected mortality of 
eighty-eight life insurance companies 
writing ordinary life insurance, as 
compiled by The Spectator, shows a 
ratio in 1931 of 62.23 as compared 
with a ratio in 1930 of 61.28. 





Insurance Equities Corporation of 
New York purchases control of the 
Kentucky Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the new interests headed by 
Julius H. Barnes, thereby gaining con- 
trol of the Missouri State Life of 
which Mr. Barnes is chairman. 





The Central Life Assurance Society, 
Des Moines, la., announces the con- 
tinuance of its 1932 dividend scale 
for the first six months of 1933. 





The Insurance Federation of Amer- 
ica holds its annual meeting in New 
York, reelecting President Harry H. 
Wadsworth and other officers of the 
association for the ensuing year. 





The Home Insurance Company of 
New York takes over the United 
States business of the Svea Fire & 
Life Insurance Company of Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, and the Hudson In- 
surance Company of New York, and 
the agency business of the Skandia 
Insurance Company of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 





John D, Saint, of Baton Rouge, La., 
is chosen executive secretary of the 
North Carolina Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 





The New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau adopts a new simplified 
rating schedule necessitating fewer 
changes in rates because of condi- 
tion and occupancy. 





Fire losses in Indiana during the 
last fiscal year totaled $6,678,061, as 
compared with the total of $8,102,677 
the year before, according to the 
fire marshall's report. 





The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, at its winter 
meeting in New York, unanimously 
adopts resolution continuing the 1931 
security values for 1932. 





Mike M. Moss, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany and associate companies in the 
Insurance Securities Group, resigns 


his office. 





The Kyodo Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Osaka, Japan, which 
does a fire reinsurance business in 
the United States, announces plans 
to withdraw. 





General Abel Davis, chairman of 
the board of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, is made permanent 
receiver of the Illinois Life Insurance 
Company. 





A. L. Littlejohn, manager, Alameda 
district of the Metropolitan Life in 
California, succeeds Norman F. Clen- 
denen as president of the East Bay 
Life Underwriters Association. 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN=———— 


AST summer, when the prophets of 
“Technocracy” were beginning to get a 
hearing in the more popular journals, 

this column expressed faint doubts as to the 
soundness of the theory that the develop- 
ment of the machine has been inevitably ac- 
companied by an increasing ratio of unem- 
ployment and that the ultimate end is noth- 
ing short of complete economic chaos. At 
the time we were somewhat overawed by the 
“man-hour” statistics cited by the techno- 
crats and feared to question them. We of- 
fered little in substantiation of our hunch 
that the population of the world would al- 
ways be a step ahead of its means of sub- 
sistence except to remind our readers that 
old brother Malthus has not yet been proved 
completely wrong. 


We wish now that we had gone to our col- 
league, John H. Van Deventer, editor of The 
Iron Age, for factual support of our conten- 
tion. In the current issue of his publication 
he offers a reply to the series of articles on 
technocracy that have been appearing in the 
New Outlook. We quote two short para- 
graphs of his devastating rebuttal. 


“Forty years ago, when the electric motor 
was being introduced to skeptical industry, 
when the words ‘mass production’ had not 
yet been uttered, there were 69 human 
workers per thousand of population employed 
in all our manufacturing industries. 


“In 1929, after 40 years of intensive mech- 
anization, electrification, organization and 
automatization, there were 72 1/2 workers 
per thousand of population in these same 
manufacturing industries.” 
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Tide 


Federal Treasury offering of $250,- 
000,000 of one-year certificates at 34 
per cent is oversubscribed more than 
sixteen times, while another offering 
on the same date of $350,000,000 at 
2¥%, per cent is oversubscribed nearly 
twenty times. 





The United States rejects condi- 
tional payment offered by Great 
Britain for its December I5th war 
debt installment, insisting that the 
terms of the present debt agreement 
cannot be altered. 





Great Britain, Germany, France. 
Italy and the United States sign dis- 
armament agreement indorsing the 
principle of simultaneous equality of 
status to Germany and security to 
France. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
108.57 and closed Saturday, Decem- 
ber 10, at 110.55. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 22.22 and closed 
Saturday at 24.47. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 74.75 and closed Saturday 
at 75.27. 





The export trade of the world will 
be about 2! per cent lower than for 
1931 and about 32 per cent under 
the 1929 export peak, according to 
the annual trade report issued by the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 





The cotton market rallied late in 
the week for a net gain of 13 to 19 
points, despite the government crop 
estimate which was higher than the 
forecast as of November |. 





Structural | steel buying that has 


been exceeded in only one week this 
year, and first releases by Ford for 
new models, somewhat relieve a fur- 
ther decline in steel production to 
15 per cent, according to the maga- 
zine Steel." 





Chicago wheat traders expect a 
large drop in the government crop 
estimate, due to drought in the South- 
west; winter wheat belt fears damage 
from the present cold wave. 





Mutual savings banks of the state 
of New York report total deposits 
on November 30 of $5,250,146,495 
against $5,153,645,189 on November 
30, 1931. 





The total of registered unemployed 
in England on November 2! was 2,- 
799,806, an increase of 52,800 com- 
pared with October 24, due largely 
to declines in seasonal trades. 





The officially recognized total of 
unemployed in Germany on Novem- 
ber 30 was 5,358,000, an increase of 
92,000 in the last fifteen days of the 
month. 
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LIFE PRESIDENTS HOLD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Brilliant Array of Speakers 
Contribute to Twenty-Sixth 
Anniversary Program; Leaders 
of Industry View Plans For 
Future Rather Than Accom- 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN REVIEWS RECORD 





Tuomas A, BUCKNER 


President, New York Life Insur- President, 


ance Company, New York 


N air of strong vitality—a feel- 
ing of “this is important,” 
charged the proceedings of the 

Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents throughout the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention, held last Thursday 
and Friday at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 


A Theme to Fit 


The theme of the convention, “Broad- 
ening Life Values Through Security,” 
was in itself a contribution to this 
spirit. The prominence of the speak- 
ers who made up the program, and 
their diversified occupation, also was a 
contributor. And last but not least 
in lending substance to the impression 
was the feeling that the conditions of 
the times are dictating a tightening up 
and sharpening up of effort all along 


Home Security 











M. Apert LINTON Hon. 

President, Providert Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





JouHN R. Harpin 
The 


Life Insurance Company, Newark 


State Security 





Witsur L. Cross 


Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut, Hartford 


Mutual Benefit 


the line and this was definitely reflected 
in addresses of outstanding leaders in 
Government, Business, Industry and the 
World of Finance. 

The addresses by life insurance exec- 
utives also reflected this intensified 
effort in behalf of increased efficiency 
in administration. For example the 
address of James A. Fulton, which pre- 
sented a discussion of production sta- 
tistics in relation to public benefits; that 
of M. Albert Linton, presenting a dis- 
cussion of investment factors in rela- 
tion to life insurance values, which 
should be of value in shaping future 
development; or the talk on selection 
problems, by Ray D. Murphy, which 
contained a wealth of material for 
guidance of effort under present and 
probable future conditions. 

Of outstanding interest also was the 


Centralization 


plishments of Past 


[| By FRANK ELLINGTON ] 


discussion of mortality trends, by Dr. 
Augustus S. Knight, particularly his 
reference to the upward swing in sui- 
cide, a trend which, of course, is em- 
phasized in the volume of business 
affected rather than in the actual rate 
of numerical increase. And even the 
latter is alarmingly marked. 


Another Way Out 


Discussing this phase of Dr. Knight’s 
paper, Chairman Thomas A. Buckner 
was frank in offering the opinion that 
life insurance companies are faced with 
the necessity of taking drastic remedial 
action. His remarks in relation with 
this subject were as follows: “I be- 
lieve that the mortality from suicides 
could be largely reduced if life insur- 
ance companies would ever take the 
courage to quit insuring against sui- 
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Hon. HuGcH GUTHRIE 


Minister of Justice and Attorney 
General of Canada 


cide and only give cash values of the 
policies in case of death from suicide.” 
Opening Session 

The Astor Gallery on the third floor 
of the convention hotel was filled to 
capacity when Secretary and Manager 
George T. Wight called the first session 
to order and delivered his annual mes- 
sage of greeting to members and guests 
of the association. He concluded his 
remarks by revealing the conventional, 
intimate details available in the careers 
of all great leaders, and with a fine 
tribute to Thomas A. Buckner, turned 
the meeting over to the direction of the 
convention chairman. Mr. Buckner 
read his not lengthy but searching ex- 
amination of the past record with little 
extemporaneous comment. This address 
was featured in the Organization Num- 
ber of The Spectator, published last 
week in connection with the meeting. 
In this address Mr. Buckner pointed 
out that the convention theme was par- 
ticularly expressive as applied to life 
insurance and that no more concrete 
and apt symbol for representing 
“Broadened Life Values Through 
Security” could be found than a life 
insurance policy. 


Trend of Payments 


In his review of developments in the 
business, Mr. Buckner laid emphasis 
on the decided increase of benefits cur- 
rently paid to living policyholders, 
enumerating the classes of insurance 
from which such payments emanate. 

Life insurance in force at the end 
of the present year will amount to 
approximately $103,700,000. This rep- 
resents a decline from last year’s total, 
but is still in excess of the 1929 figure. 

The chairman’s address was followed 
by a talk on governmental structure, 
as related to the public welfare, by 
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Hon. SENNETT CONNER 


Governor of the State of Missis- 
sippi, Jackson 


TINGUISHED GUESTS WHO ADDRESSED THE CONVENTION 








U. S. Senator Felix Hebert of Rhode 
Island. 

Senator Hebert, discussing the prin- 
ciples and theory of efficient govern- 
ment, and the present trend in the 
direction of increasing paternalism, 
declared that government cannot make 
a man happy by the process of law- 
making; that such was never the theory 
behind our government. “Rather, the 
founders attempted to give equality of 
opportunity for each individual to work 
out his own salvation in a political, 
moral or an economic sense.” 

The people of any nation cannot pos- 
sibly look to government for individual 
support without relinquishing the ad- 
vantages of decentralized authority. 
Centralized power inevitably results in 
the loss of personal liberties and eco- 
nomic freedom, declared the speaker. 

Minister of Justice Hugh Guthrie, of 
the Dominion of Canada, addressed the 
meeting on the topic of “World Co- 
operation.” This subject, he pointed 
out, has assumed a new and interna- 


Henry I. HarriMAN 


President, Chamber of Commerce 
of United States, Washington 











Hon. Fevrx HEesert 


United States Senator from Rhode 
Island, Providence 


tionally important significance during 
the past few years, and its importance 
in connection with future years looms 
in even greater degree. 

Two considerations, in addition to 
interrelated economic problems, which 
were stressed by the speaker, were the 
vital demands for furthering world 
peace and for carrying on efforts for 
furthering disarmament. 


Tribute to League 


Paying tribute to the work of the 
League of Nations, he said that in spite 
of criticism the League has proved a 
constructive world force and may yet 
be the means of relieving from the 
backs of weary multitudes the burdens 
of war, and that would be “the greatest 
thing for mankind that has been done 
in this world since Christ was born in 
Bethlehem.” ; 

The final business of the morning 
session brought greetings from other 
associations. Daniel Boone, president 
of the American Life Convention, was 
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introduced by the chairman as a per- 
sonal friend of long standing and as 
representing an organization of espe- 
cially close associations with the A. L. 
Be ae 

Mr. Boone, acknowledging this 
friendly introduction, recalled that his 
start in the business had been effected 
under the banner of the New York Life 
and said much of his early training and 
guidance had been received from Pres- 
ident Buckner. He brought a message 
of cooperation from the membership of 
the A. L. C. Similar greetings were 
brought from the Canadian Life Offi- 
cers Association by its president, James 
H. Lithgow, general manager and actu- 
ary, Manufacturers Life. 

Charles C. Thompson, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, introduced as the representa- 
tive of the most important outpost in 
the army of life insurance, told how the 
N. A. L. U. forces have concentrated 
their effort on “Better Business” rather 
than “More Business,” and as a mark 
of this trend the Institutional Adver- 
tising Committee has been replaced by 
the Conservation Committee. 

Dr. Knight, medical director of the 
Metropolitan Life opened the afternoon 
session with his paper titled “Improv- 
ing Human Values Through Health.” 
Much of the mortality data is reflected 
in general in a diagram reproduced in 
connection with this report. 


Discusses Suicide 


His findings on the suicide problem, 
previously mentioned, are summed up 
in the following quotation: “In some 
of our companies, the losses from sui- 
cide are this year becoming a sizable 
part of the total claims paid and I 
regret to say that the situation is get- 
ting worse rather than better.” 

The speaker pointed to the absence 
of any tangible progress in the control 
of major disease such as represented 
in the cancer problem, and he strongly 
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COMPARISON OF MORTALITY RATES 
FIRST 10 MONTHS 1922 end 1932 
Ordinary axd Industrial Business** 


Causes of Death showing DECREASE since 1922 
‘ WO -z nS 
Tuberculosis 
Pneumonia 
Brights Disease 


Accidents except aus 






Influenza 
. Diphther la 
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Respiratory Dis. « 
* Meningitis 
Typhoid Fever 
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* Measles 


Causes of Death showing INCREASE since 1922 


Opganic dis of heart 
Cancer 
Cerebral hemorrhage 


Auto accidents KEY 
Suicides Cc] 22 
Homicides Gm 1932 











A chart from Dr. Knight’s paper which 
shows mortality trends for a decade 


urged that life insurance companies 
take cognizance of the necessity of 
more extensive medical research and 
to support the work in order to run 
down facts. He asserted that there 
will be many avenues available to life 
insurance in this endeavor, but sug- 
gested it should be carried on jointly 
by all the companies rather than 
through the auspices of a single or- 
ganization. 

Governor Wilbur L. Cross, of Con- 
necticut, proved a popular speaker with 
the audience, and he spoke in conver- 
sational vein for some minutes before 
reading a prepared address on the 
subject of state governmental affairs. 
He expressed himself as sympathetic to 
the ideas advanced by the previous 
speaker regarding cancer and other such 


On Spiritual Values 
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forms of medical research. Too many 
single units are engaged in this work 
without proper means for coordinating 
their effort. With such coordination, 
he said, “this annual tragedy may be 
brought to something close to control.” 

Governor Cross seems to be another 
of that growing list of leaders who 
seek a return to fundamentals. He 
stressed the hazards of constantly in- 
creasing cost of government and in- 
creasing burdens of taxation. To es- 
cape this condition he is emphatically 
opposed to any move except reduction 
of expenditures. There are too many 
unnecessary services now being paid 
for by local, state and national gov- 
ernments. 


Cross on Franklin 


“Get back to the principles of Frank- 
lin, and practice thrift.” This as a cure 
for depression. “Then go still further 
back and practice thrift and economy 
during periods of prosperity, and build 
up reserves!” 

The subject of selection, an item of 
home office business which has lost none 
of its importance during the past three 
years, was dealt with by Ray D. Mur- 
phy, vice president of the Equitable of 
New York. In the course of this talk 
Mr. Murphy dealt with the incon- 
testible clause—how its fair enforce- 
ment is as vital to the interests of the 
policyholder as to the companies, and 
he declared its drastic alteration, if 
ever forced by public abuse of the in- 
tent, would destroy a fine tradition of 
insurance. 

Mr. Murphy made a point of the 
value of the selection department to 
the agency department, in that the for- 
mer is in position accurately to judge 
the efficiency of the field force in this 
regard. 

Considerations of equity demand that 
more hazardous risk be subjected to 
closer scrutiny, the speaker declared. 


Service to Business 


James A. Fulton, president of the 
Home Life of New York, demonstrated 
through a nice arrangement of life 
insurance statistics the utility with 
which the life business has served 
American institutions. 

The very plan of America and the 
customs of its people connote self- 
reliance, he averred, and life insurance 
has been a large contributor to that 
plan. 

Mr. Fulton would like to see more 
people aiding in publicizing life insur- 
ance, but realized it is essentially a 
field problem. Pay more attention to 
agency work and problems, he recom- 
mended to executives. 

“Three years of Performance,” a 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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N the corner of Milk 
and Kilby Streets, in 


the heart of Boston’s 
insurance district, is the 
“Home Office” of the Boston 
Insurance Company and Old 
Colony Insurance Company. 
The original building which 
was completed in 1914 was of 
seven stories. In 1930 it was 
enlarged to include two ad- 
joining lots and carried up to 
a height of eleven stories. It 
is designed with a lofty first 


floor. The details are Italian 
Renaissance, and the small 
scale of parts and divided 


sashes suggest somewhat the 
buildings of the Colonial days 
of Boston. The base is of 






























polished granite, with lime- 
stone above. A feature worthy 
of note is the ornamental iron balcony 
at the level of the third floor. The 
doors are of heavy bronze, beautifully 
designed, as are the elevator doors on 
the first floor. The vestibule, elevator 
hall and stair halls are lined with buff 
and Pompeian red polished marble. 

The building faces on a square and 
with its unusually high studding on 
all floors gives to the clerical force 
unusual light and air. While being an 
attractive building, yet it is simple in 
design and not extravagant in orna- 
mentation—a good, comfortable home 
for the two companies. 

The land on which the building is 
erected was, in the early days of Bos- 
ton, considered undesirable for house 
or garden, and was merely valued as 
marsh land. On the northeast were the 
waters of the harbor. On the north- 
west flowed a creek. 

Some twelve years or so after the 
town’s settlement, the tanners were oc- 
cupying this section. Later, in the 
eighteenth century it was occupied in 
part by the bakers who supplied bread 
to many vessels docking there (then 
known as the Town Cove) and at the 
Long Wharf. As the scarcity of land 
upon this narrow peninsula began to 
be felt, the work of filling in the Cove 
was begun, and, as it progressed, the 
harbor line was pushed farther and 
farther seaward, leaving the site as it 
now is, some distance from the harbor 
line. 

Within a half-mile radius of the Bos- 
ton and Old Colony building will be 
found the birth place of Franklin, the 
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Home Office 


Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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The Boston Insurance 
and Old Colony 


Boston, Mass. 
UNOUUUVOUOGUELOUVUVCUOULUAUUEUUULOUGGUUUUOCOULUEELUAEUUUEUHTALUOTLUUOUETEEAAEUE TE 


Old State House, the Old North Church, 
Faneuil Hall, the home of Paul Revere, 
Old South Church, the scene of the 
Boston Tea Party and the scene of the 
Boston Massacre. 

A week from tomorrow, December 
23, the Boston Insurance Company 
starts on its sixtieth anniversary, for 
on December 23, 1873, the Boston 
Marine Insurance Company was in- 
corporated to conduct an exclusively 
marine business. Its capital was 
$300,000. 

At first its business was largely the 
insuring of hulls, freights, and cargoes 
of the old-time square-rigged ships, 
barks, and brigs trading to all parts 





of the world, and of schooners 
principally employed in the 
coastwise and West Indies 
trades. Steamers were then 
few in number, for the wind- 
jammer had not given place to 
the now universal steam liner 
and tramp. 

On March 24, 1886, the com- 
pany was authorized to write 
fire insurance. But it was 
not until April 1, 1896, that 
fire underwriting was actually 
begun. The business increased 
rapidly, and on April 1, 1898, 
the name of the company was 
changed to the Boston Insur- 
ance Company by deleting the 
word “Marine,” that its name 
might better correspond with 
the increasing field of its op- 
erations. 

Sensing the popular appeal of the 
automobile and the need of a special 
form of policy to cover such vehicles, 
the Boston Insurance Company in 1902, 
after serious thought and investigation, 
issued the first automobile policy writ- 
ten in this country. 

The historic writing of that first 
automobile policy was the beginning of 
a very important branch of the com- 
pany’s business, and with the rapid in- 
crease in the number of cars the auto- 
mobile insurance end of the business 
was studiously developed. The com- 
pany does not limit its writing to 
straight marine, fire and automobile 
insurance. It writes the many cover- 
ages so necessary to an agent’s welfare 
in these days. 

In the fifty-nine years of underwrit- | 
ing from its capital of $300,000 with 
no surplus in 1873, the Boston Insur- 
ance Company now has a capital of 
$3,000,000 and a surplus of $4,000,000. 
Losses paid since organization up to 
December 31, 1931, amount to $96,455,- 
054, enough to pay seventy-eight cents 
to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

The splendid growth and develop- 
ment of the company has been marked 
by deliberation in action and conserva- 
tive thought, qualities that have en- 
abled it to build soundly, to plan care- 
fully and to expand safely. 

It can point with pride to the fact 
that just as it was the first company 
to write automobile insurance, so today 
it is a pioneer in all which constitutes 
progressiveness and dependability. 
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Ca A. P. Osborn 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year of 
continuous service with the Royal 
Union Life Insurance Co. of Des 
Moines, Iowa, Saturday, Dec. 10, at 
Kansas City, Mo., with an agency 
banquet to his organization. B. M. 
Kirke, secretary and field manager of 
the company, and W. D. Haller, vice- 
president and actuary, participated, 
and Col. Osborn was presented with 
a silver loving cup, commemorating 
the celebration. 

Col. Osborn is not only manager 
of the Royal Union’s largest agency, 
but he is also one of the company’s 
principal stockholders, a member of 
the board of directors and a member 
of the executive committee. 

* * * 


Interesting 
to relate—interesting to conservatron 
departments, at any rate, the fact that 
R. T. Riley, vice-president of the 
Great-West Life Co. since its organ- 
ization, is the holder of Policy No. 1 


—still in force. 


* * * 


A. W. McAlister, 
chairman of the board, Pilot Life In- 
surance Co., Greensboro, was recently 
elected president of the North Caro- 
lina Federated Council of all social, 
civic and religious organizations. The 
announced purpose of the Council is 
to be the coordination and consolida- 
tion of sentiment of federated agen- 
cies on any given subject for the pur- 
pose of education or legislation by 
conference, recommendation to fed- 
erated agencies of measures for the 
common good. 

* 


* * 


The National 


Economy League, under the chair- 
manship of Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, in a letter to President Charles 


Life Insurance 


F. Williams, states: “I desire to take 
this opportunity to congratulate The 
Western and Southern Life Insur- 
ance Co. and yourself, in particular, 
on your splendid campaign in the in- 
terest of governmental economy. It | 
is only through concerted action, such 
as your organization is doing, that 
results can be expected to be accom- 
plished.” 


* * * 


Wess will some day 


buy life insurance on equal terms 
with men, declares W. Howard Cox, 
president of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, whose company 
has just announced a substantial in- 
crease in policies sold to members of 
the fair sex. Two reasons for this 
trend are given; one, that women are 
rapidly becoming insurance con- 
scious, and another, they have—or 
have access to—half of the wealth of 
the country. 


* * * 


Actuary V. V. Veatch, 


of the Texas Life, Waco, reports 
production holding up well as the 
year nears a close. His company was 
breaking records during the summer 
and this impetus will cause the fig- 
ures for the year to run well above 
the average for all companies, he 
states. 


ok 





* * 
More than 200 


officers and home office employees 
and Dallas agents attended a tribute 
dinner in honor of Harry L. Seay, 
president of the Southland Life In- 
surance Co., a few evenings ago. The 
dinner was a surprise affair for the 
head of the company. Clarence E. 
Linz, executive vice-president and a 
close associate of Mr. Seay’s, acted 
as toastmaster for the occasion. | 





| chess player, 





OLKS AND © 342 


E ACTS 


N LIFE INSURANCE 


, Fear Etingn 


T the annual meetings of the Asso- 

ciation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in New York each year, there is 
no part of the program which appeals 
to me so much as the in-between- 
speeches remarks. Always the chair- 
man is certain to reveal interesting 
facts about the speaker to come, and 
altogether the introductions, and the 
replies, furnish the spice of the pro- 


gram. 


* * *« 


OR example, I never knew that Dan- 
iel Boone’s father and uncle were so 
closely associated with the New York 
Life, having served the company for 
fifty years, until the chairman of last 
week’s meeting, Thomas A. Buckner, 
spoke of it. Or that C. C. Thompson, 
president of the N.A.L.U., is an expert 
or that he borrowed 
money at a tender age from a strange 
banker in order to carry on his educa- 
tion. That ability to sell strangers is 
still marked, the chairman averred, and 
his record proves it. 
* * 

ND U. S. Senator Felix Hebert, 
from Rhode Island, is a violinist 

of note. Dr. Augustus S. Knight, medi- 


« 


| eal director of the Metropolitan Life, 


is a rider and follower of the hounds, 
red coat and all, in his home state of 
New Jersey. Governor Cross, of Con- 
necticut, was introduced as a college 
professor who happened into politics 
accidentally, his initial effort when fill- 
ing in at a political clambake having 
made such an impression that all the 
papers immediately “spread” it. The 
Governor disclaimed such a quality of 
genius and opined, dryly, that it must 


have happened because he was one of 


the pioneers who thought the eighteenth 


| amendment was becoming a nuisance, 


and so spoke his piece. 
* * 

AMES A. FULTON, president of the 

Home Life of New York, admitted 
that as a producing agent he kept on 
having dinners at a farmer’s house un- 
til the prospect bought a policy in self- 
defense. M. Albert Linton carries his 
actuarial proclivities onto the golf 
course and keeps—saves—his golf 
scores. Governor Conner of Missis- 
sippi is a Yale man. Gardner Cowles, 
Des Moines publisher, “delegates au- 
thority without any strings on it,” 
Ding, the cartoonist, having said he 
worked for him twenty years without 
once being told what to do. 


* 
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ORBNARY —— 


Advertising Men 
In Dec. Meeting 


Pledge Cooperation in 
Carrying Out Work 
of Insurance Week 





Wholehearted expressions 
of a desire to be helpful in 
devising and assisting in 
plans for the observance of 
Financial Independence Week 
by the institution of life in- 
surance in the spring of 1933 
greeted the appearance Tues- 
day of Vice-President H. M. 
Holderness, of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, when he ap- 
peared before the annual fall 
Round Table of the Life 
Group of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. Mr. Hol- 
derness, who heads up the 
next campaign, outlined ten- 
tative plans proposed and 
urged the life insurance ad- 
vertising men to work out 
and present ideas through 
Kenilworth H. Mathus, Con- 
necticut Mutual, who is vice- 
president of the I.A.C. and 
chairman of the Life Group. 

The morning session of the 
Round Table was given over 
largely to the discussion of 
several matters upon which 
opinions might differ, such 


as the question of a co-opera- | 


tive advertising campaign by 
life companies; 
of AB.C.-memberships 
trade papers and its value te 
advertising managers; ques- 





the matter | 
for | 


tions of internal organization | 


of the conference, and allied 
topics. Discussion leaders in- 
cluded C. Sumner Davis, 
Provident Mutual, this com- 
pany also being represented 
by Nelson White, who was 
chairman of the Round 
Table; Stewart Anderson, 
Penn Mutual; Bart Leiper, 
secretary of the Life Group, 
who represents the Pilot Life; 
R. G. Richards, Atlantic 
Life; C. T. Steven, Phoenix 
Mutual; Henry H. Putnam, 
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F. V. Keesling Heads | 
Life Counsel Again 


Large Attendance Hears In- | 
teresting Discussions at. 
Annual Meeting in New 
York 
The Association of Life 

Insurance Counsel which held | 

its annual meeting at the Wal- | 

dorf Astoria Hotel in New | 

York last week, reelected as | 

president, Francis V. Kees- | 

ling, who is first vice-presi- | 
dent and general counsel of | 
the West Coast Life. Other | 
officers of last year’s roster 
were also chosen for second | 
term. They are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Alfred Hurell of the 

Prudential, and _ secretary- | 

treasurer, Harry Cole Bates | 

of the Metropolitan Life. 

Mildred E. Drinan remains | 

as assistant secretary. 

L. H. Cooke of the New 
York Life again heads the 
executive committee. Clyde | 
P. Johnson of the Western and | 
Southern Life is a hold over 
on the committee and new 
members are John Barker of 
the Berkshire Life, W. Calvin 
Wells of the Lamar Life and | 
Andrew D. Christian of the 


GROUP 





1. A.C. Committee 
Chairmen 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
editor of publications for 
The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
and vice-president of the 
Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, has appointed 
chairmen for the five sec- 
tional membership commit- 
tees of the (Life) Insurance 
Advertising Conference. 

The committee chairmen 
are: Eastern, D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, Penn Mutual; Pacific, 
C. |. D. Moore, Pacific Mu- 
tual; Southern, John Mur- 
phy, Pan-American; West- 
ern, S. A. Swisher, Jr., 
Equitable of lowa; and 
Canadian, Clifford Elvins, 


Imperial Life, Toronto. 











Atlantic Life of Richmond, 
Va. 

One of the outstanding ad- 
dresses of the meeting was 
that of Allen May, counsel 
for the Missouri State Life, 
who discussed the question of 
whether an insured can be 
required to submit to medi- 
cal or surgical treatment in 
order to minimize his claim. 

The meeting was notable 
for its large and interested 


| attendance. 








John Hancock Mutual, and 


others who spoke after the 
discussion was formally 
opened. 

(Concluded on page 23) 








H. M. Holderness Addresses 
Advertisers 


Herman G. Scott, Jr., Dies 


Herman G. Scott, Jr., gen- 
eral agent of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of 


| Pittsburgh at Pasadena, Cali- 


fornia, died suddenly Friday, 
December 9. He was the only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
G. Scott. Mr. Scott, vice- 
president of the Reliance 
Life, was attending the meet- 
ing of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at New 
York when the news of his 
son’s untimely passing was 
telegraphed to him. 





Final Agency Meeting 

Managers of divisions A, 
B, C and D of the Conserva- 
tive Life of South Bend, Ind., 
recently held their final meet- 
ing for 1932 in the home 
offices. 


al 


INDUSTRIA 


‘Herbert Woollen 
Reports Upturn 


Policy Loan Situation 
Seen as Improving 
With His Company 


| In a recent announcement 
| made by Herbert M. Woollen, 
| president of the American 
| Central Life Insurance Co., 
| to the field and home office 
| staffs of the company, he re- 
| ports business on the mend 
| generally and policy loan 
| situation improvement. Mr. 
| Woollen’s optimistic message 
follows: 

“For many years, trends in 
the life insurance business 
| have been excellent indicators 
as to the trend of affairs in 
general. In the American 
Central, we find at least one 
indication that business con- 
ditions are on the mend, 
There is a distinct decrease 
in the demand for policy 
loans. An analysis of figures 
which the company has been 
compiling systematically dur- 
ing the past few years shows 
that: 

“Cash paid out by the com- 
pany on account of policy 
loans during November, 1932, 
represented but 56 per cent 
of the amount disbursed in 
November, 1931, and but 69 
per cent of that paid out in 
November, 1930. Further evi- 
dence of diminution is found 
in the fact that both October 
and November of this year 
reveal less cash outlay than 
the same months in 1930 and 
very much less than October 
and November, 1931. Current 
November cash policy loans 
were only 79 per cent of the 
total for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1932. 

“The total cash required to 
meet policy loans during the 
first 11 months of this year 
was seven per cent below that 
needed for the corresponding 
1931 period. 

“A close study of the 
sources of loan demands in- 











dicates a very marked de- 
crease in Indiana, Ohio, IIli- 
nois and Michigan.” 
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Northern States Is 
In Receivership 





Last of Companies in 
Dorsey Group Is De- 
clared Insolvent 





Cuicaco, Itu., Dec. 13— 
The last of the _ so-called 
Machir Dorsey companies, 
those of which he had actual 
stock control, went into re- 
ceivership this week when 
the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., was held in- 
solvent in two different 
courts. 

The United States District 


Court of Chicago appointed | 


John A. Massen, receiver of 
the Security Life of Amer- 


ica, another Dorsey company, 
temporary receiver, and at 
the same time the Indiana 
Superior Court at Hammond 
appointed John E. Northland 
as receiver. This conflict in 
authority is expected to re- 
sult in some interesting legal 
pyrotechnics, inasmuch as 
Massen represents the com- 
pany which formerly held 
control of the Hammond 
company while the Indiana 
suit was brought by the In- 
diana Attorney General at 
the request of Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Kidd. 


Holding Company Interest 


curity Life was made the 
holding company for other 
| insurance company stock of 
| Dorsey and_ Associates, 
| though the Northern States 





It is recalled that the Se- | 


was the first unit in his 
chain. The Security failed 
when the Inter-Southern of 
Louisville collapsed and the 
failure of the Northern 
States followed soon after 
that of the Security. 

The Federal Court action 
was brought by Robert L. 
Patts, said to be owner of 
13,000 of the 25,000 shares 
of the Northern States’ 
stock. 

The company on Dec. 31, 
1931, reported insurance in 
force of $27,026,197; capital 
stock of $200,000; assets of 
$8,828,000, and surplus of 
$200,475. The Indiana peti- 
tion alleged that the assets 
| were less than three-fourths 
of the liabilities, the prin- 
cipal item of which is the re- 
serve on policies which last 
| year totaled $7,791,000. 











Insurance. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








make a start. 


“A Source of Comfort Through 


the Years” 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security and peace in the later years of life: 


““My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
I was so short of money that the agent 
had to lend me the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 
instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to 
have even so small an amount in a safe place. 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years .. . 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. 
Total premiums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, includ- 
ing dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. 
these years the beneficiary has been protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance)is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Now we 


” 


Through all 
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Dividend Change 
By Mutual of N. Y. 


Scale for 1933 to Be 
Confined to Gains of 
the Current Year 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York 
has adopted a dividend scale 
for 1933 that will yield to 
policyholders approximately 
36 million dollars. This is 
about 83 per cent of the 
amount set aside for 1932 
dividends. 

For the individual policy- 
holder insured under an Or- 
dinary Life policy at age 35, 
the 1933 dividend will be at 
least 85 per cent of the 1932 
dividend; under a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy (premium 
paying period) 86 per cent; 
under a 20-Year Endowment 
87 per cent. 

Waiving fluctuations which 
may occur before the close of 
the year, as well as the ef- 
fect of the standards yet to 
be set up by the Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners 
for valuing securities, it is 
expected that after provid- 
ing for the 1933 dividends, 
the company’s contingency 
reserve will remain substan- 
tially the same as at the end 
of 1931—i.e., 63 million dol- 
lars. 


In Strong Position 


While the Mutual Life has 
experienced no difficulties in 
promptly meeting its obliga- 
tions, Vice-President George 
K. Sargent declares gains 
from operations have been 
less principally because of 
prevailing conditions. A 
slightly higher rate of mor- 
tality has decreased gains 
from that source; larger 
sums of cash on hand for 
purposes of liquidity, to- 
gether with some decline in 
income through very small 
defaults in interest and divi- 
dends, have reduced gains 
from investment income; and 
a smaller volume of out- 
standing business coupled 
with increased taxes has re- 
duced gains from loading. 

The trustees and officers 
of the company believe that 
the practice of confining the 
new dividend scale to the 
net gains of the current year 
should be continued and that, 
under present conditions, the 
maintenance of the contin- 
gency reserve or surplus at 
approximately its present 
amount is very desirable. 
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CANADIAN LIFE REPORT 
IN OUTLINE SUMMARY 





Volume Outstanding in Dominion Last January 


Was $6,622,267,793 





G. D. Finlayson, superin- 
tendent of insurance for Do- 
minion of Canada, has issued 
the second part of his report 
on life and fraternal insur- 
ance for 1931, covering the 
business of companies oper- 
ating under Dominion 
licenses. 

Life insurance in 1931 was 
transacted in Canada by 43 
active companies; 28 Cana- 
dian, 6 British and 9 United 
States companies. In addi- 
tion to these active com- 
panies, there were 6 British 
and 5 United States com- 
panies licensed to transact 
life insurance, but which had 
practically ceased to write 
new insurance. 

On December 31, 1931, the 
insurance in force amounted 
to $6,622,267,793, an increase 
over the outstanding volume 
on December 31, 1930, of 
$129,984,599. 

The net amount of new 
business issued and paid for 
during 1931 was $782,716,- 
064, a decrease of $102,033,- 
684, as compared with 1930. 
Group insurance written in 
1931 and included in the fore- 
going total amounted to $38,- 
433,384, compared with $59,- 
169,346 in 1930. In 1931 Ca- 
nadian companies wrote $491,- 
340,864; British companies, 
$13,735,682 and United States 
companies, $277,639,518. 

The total amount of busi- 
ness lapsed was $408,714,188, 
or 45.91 per cent of the gross 
new business written as com- 
pared with 39.93 per cent in 
1930. The amount surren- 
dered was $245,985,875, or 
27.63 per cent of the new 
business written as compared 
with 17 per cent in 1930. Dur- 
ing 1931 the lapses and sur- 
renders amounted to 73.54 per 
cent of the new business as 
compared with 56.93 per cent 
in 1930. 

Death claims during 1931 
amounted to $43,082,004, com- 
pared with $42,147,970 in 
1930. Policy loans in 1931 
were $323,122,853, an in- 
crease over 1930 of $134,399,- 
379. 

Aggregate in Force 

Policies in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, were: Ordinary, 
2,524,907, for $5,440,956,326 ; 
Industrial, 4,245,242, for 
$845,226,764. Ordinary poli- 
cies average about $2,155; in- 
dustrial about $199. Total 


premiums received on these 
several classes were $228,- 
504,912, and of this amount 
$154,046,204 went to policy- 
holders and other benefici- 
aries. 

On December 31, 1931, the 
total assets of Canadian com- 
panies and the assets in Can- 
ada of British and foreign 
companies were $2,107,158,- 
340, an increase during the 
year of $131,750,792. 

The combined income for 
1931 was $536,944,846. 





Sullivan New President 
of San Francisco Assn. 


—— 


New Board Elected By 
Coast Group at Big 
Xmas Rally 





Jos. A. Sullivan, manager 
of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in San Fran- 
cisco, was elected president 
of the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association at 
the meeting held Dec. 9. P. 
G. Young, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life Ordinary 
department, was elected first 
vice-president; Myron L. 
Fairchild, manager, Con- 
necticut General, second vice- 
president; Harold Rose, West 
Coast Life, secretary, and 
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Waiter Robison, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, treasurer at the 
meeting. 

Those selected to serve on 
the executive committee for 
the ensuing 12 months are: 
W. J. Arnette, Fidelity Mu- 
tual; Otto B. Bergstron, 
Phoenix Mutual; Albert L. 
H. Gercke, New York Life; 
Robert J. Gilfillan, Cali- 
fornia-Western States; How- 
ard H. Harding, Aetna Life; 
Clifford Henderson, Pruden- 
tial; David F. Houston, Jr., 
Mutual Life of New York; C. 
L. Swanson, Minnesota Mu- 
tual; Waltcr M. Williams, 
The Travelers, and John D. 
Burton, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

All officers were unani- 
mously elected. 
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The Army of Regret 


Every town of any size 
has its own 


It is composed of those elderly men and 
women who are compelled to turn 
to others for support. 


Their regret comes of a realization 
that they could have acquired an 
old age competency for themselves 
had they believed in the value of life 
insurance in their earlier days. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Companp of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 


Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
respondence with experi- 
enced life men in the follow- 
ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 











PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Christmas—I1932 


May the Peace of Protection be quickly 
extended to every home in this great 
land and thus be provided that Good 
Will and balanced economic life so im- 
portant to our success as a nation and 


as individuals. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 











VW 











| 
| UNDERWRITERS 


Guaranty Life. 


| Your money is made on the poli- 
| cies you SELL. National Guaranty 
policies are easy to SELL. 


| Liberal agency contracts and lib- 
eral policy contracts account for 
our leading all California com- 
panies in new business in 1929 
and 1930. 


| | Business is good with National 


We can use a few more good men. 


National Guaranty Life 
James Oviatt Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








W. J. Shaw 
Secretary 


W. L. Moody, Jr. 
President 


Shearn Moody 
Vice-President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


A Continued Conservative, 
Intensive and Extensive 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 


Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 


Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions, are invited to address in- 
quiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 


American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 
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Robertson Law Battle 
Goes Merrily On 


DALLAS, TEx., Dec. 13— | 
Speakers for and against 


modification of the Robertson | 


insurance law are now pre- 
senting their facts and argu- 


ments to the people in all | 


sections of the state. Lunch- | 


eon clubs and business organ- 


izations are hearing the most | 
of the arguments for chang- | 


ing the law to eliminate the 
compulsory investment clause, 
and to permit the law to re- 
main as it is. 

Following the speaking 
campaign the fight on the 
law will be staged in the 
Texas legislature which con- 
venes January 10. Already a 
bill has been drawn to modify 
the measure to eliminate the 
investment clause. It will be 
offered in the house and sen- 
ate early in the session. 

There have been numerous 
fights on the Robertson law, 
but the present one appears 
the most concerted move since 
the law was enacted twenty- 
five years ago. 





Visiting Peoria Assn. 


The Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Peoria is making 
great preparations to enter- 
tain John R. Hastie, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and 
million-dollar producer of the 
Mutual Life of New York, 
when he visits the city on 
Dec. 16. 

Mr. Hastie has been most 
successful in life insurance 
and will offer his unusual 
plans for closing business. 
The subject of his address is 
“Push or Be Pushed.” 





Licensed In Florida 


The new Kentucky Home 
Life Insurance Co., Louis- 
ville, was licensed to do busi- 
ness in Florida’ recently 
and shortly thereafter named 
M. M. Parish, of Gainesville, 
Fla., a former general agent 
of Inter Southern, to the post 
of General Agent. 

Florida makes the com- 
pany’s six states, the others 


being Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Ne- 
braska. 





Great-West Life Dividend 


The Great-West Life As- 
surance Co. has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 
five per cent payable Jan. 2, 
1933, to shareholders of rec- 
20, 1932. 


ord Dec. 
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60th ANNIVERSARY 


1872 - 1932 















buyers. 


President 


JOHN M. HULL 


Founded 60 years ago this month. Still 


furnishing dependable insurance protec- 










tion with select policies that meet the re- 


quirements of the most discriminating 


If a permanent connection in Ohio or 


New York interests you, write today. 


FRANK F. EHLEN 


Director of Agencies 














BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 


452 Delaware Ave. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Ct 








DIVIDEND BREVITIES 
The Guardian Life Insur- | 


ance Company, 
N. Y., has announced that 
effective January 1, 1933, the 
dividend scale will be 15 per 
cent lower than the scale now 
in use. The rate of interest 
on funds remaining on de- 
posit with the company is to 
continue at 5 per cent. 


New York, | 





The London Life Insurance 
Company, London, Ontario, 
Canada, announces that the 
scale now in use will be con- 
tinued in 1933. 


The Midland National Life 
Insurance Company, Water- 
town, South Dakota, will con- 
tinue their 1932 dividend 
scale in 1933. 
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Hearing to Assess Stock- 
holders Postponed 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 12— 
Hearing of the suit of the 
Fidelity and Columbia Trust 
Co. and Lieut-Governor A. B. 
Chandler, co-receivers of the 
Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
ance Co., for authority to as- 
sess Inter-Southern stock- 
holders maximum liability on 
$3,000,000 of stock, was 
passed by Circuit Judge H. 
Church Ford until Dec. 20. 

In the meantime, counsel 
for the receivers and for 
Richard B. Crawford, Louis- 
ville stockholder, will negoti- 
ate concerning a $135,000 
claim of the Security Life In- 
surance Co. of Chicago, which 
also is in receivership, against 
the Inter-Southern. 





Louisville Agency Leader 


FRANKFoRT, Ky., Dec. 12— 
The Louisville office of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. is in second 
place among the 184 districts 
of the company throughout 
the United States in the writ- 
ing of weekly premium in- 
crease, Edwin W. Baker, 
manager, announced today. 
The district, in which Louis- 
ville is located, was organ- 
ized only six years ago. 





Shell Eastern Employees 
Have $2,500,000 Group 


Insurance 


Upwards of two thousand 
employees of Shell Eastern 
Petroleum Products, Inc., and 
its affiliated and subsidiary 
companies are now protected 
by approximately $2,500,000 
of group life insurance, 
through a contract with the 
Equitable Life. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 
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New England Mutual 
Announces Agencies 





House In Hartford and See 
In St. Louis Are 
Named 





The New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has 
appointed W. Watson House 
to succeed Vice-President 
George L. Hunt as general 
agent in Hartford. Mr. Hunt 
brought Mr. House into the 
business in 1929, and he is 
wholly a product of the train- 
ing system of the company. 


When Mr. Hunt resigned the | 


agency a year ago to become 
vice-president at the home 
office, Mr. House was made 
director of sales. His work 
since then in this important 
and growing organization has 
been so effective that he has 
now been promoted to full 
charge. 

He is prominent in Hart- 
ford affairs, and is first vice- 
president of the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, and belongs to the Gen- 
eral Agents Association of 
that city. 


St. Louis Appointment 
Frank M. See, of St. Louis, 


HOME OFFICE G. A. 








H. Watson House 


year he became General 
Agent of the Union Central 
in St. Louis. 

| Mr. See is a farmer, presi- 
| dent of the Nashville Life 
| Underwriters Association, 
| secretary and was president 
of the Tennessee State Asso- 
ciation. He served as na- 
tional committeeman from 
the associations of Nashville 
and St. Louis. He has taken 
| a prominent part in the com- 
|munity life of St. Louis, 
being a member of many of 
| the most important organiza- 











to choose from 





has been appointed general | tions in the city. 
agent in that city, to succeed | 


Lloyd B. Van da Linda, re- | p- _s 
signed. The appointment | ie —_—, + 
rend at Meeting 


went into effect Dec. 1. Mr. | 

Van da Linda continues with — 
Possibility Grows That 

Legislative Changes 


the organization as a special 
representative. 
Will Be Made 





In May, 1925, he joined the 
faculty of New York Univer- 
sity to teach in the summer | 
life insurance schools to be 


| 


The possibility of legisla- 
tion to curb the number of 


held in Buffalo, Rochester, eases in which heavily in- 
New York, and Oklahoma | sured persons commit suicide 
City. In October of that | to pass their financial bur- 


dens to their life insurance 
companies was discussed by 
Frank O. Ayres, first vice- 
president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 
who was in St. Louis Dec. 10 
to address a meeting attended 
by about 350 agents from the 
local territory of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Ayres pointed out that 
while the number of suicides 
during the past three years 
was not more than a meager 
fraction of the total mor- 
tality of the life insurance 
companies, the majority of 
them were men who carried 
life insurance in exceedingly 
large amounts. 

“Take the banker or 
broker or business man who 

(Concluded on page 36) 


ST. LOUIS G. A. 





Frank M. See, Now With 
New England Mutual Life 
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Bill Coyne, on Easy Street 
at 60, because he started a 
Guardian Retirement In- 
come plan, 24 years ago. 


Jim Dunbar overlooked 
providing for a guaranteed 
income. Back where he 
was 20 years ago. 


Unit No. 3 of the Guardian Direct-to-Prospect 
campaign invites the prospect to choose, then 
shows how comparatively easy it is to fulfill his 
inevitable choice. No mere theories. Every 
word tells facts that no one can deny. The 
power of directness, skillfully applied to avoid 
antagonism, is the secret of successful adver- 
tising in 1932. This is a part of the Guardian 
“Agent- Viewpoint Advertising Plan,” released 
for Guardian Agents by 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE New York City 


GUARDIAN LIFE * 


Step by Step, 








the Guardian 
Direct-to-Prospect 
Plan 
leads the way 
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to the sale. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
DIVIDEND ILLUSTRATION 





Tabulation Explaining Proposed Scale For 1933; 
Also Net Cost Data 





In line with a number of 
other companies that have 
already done so, and others 
that contemplate such action, 
the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, Newark, 
N. J., recently announced a 
reduction in the 1933 divi- 
dend scale. The actual effect 
of the reduction as announced 
is illustrated by a considera- 
tion of net costs in the 1932 
and the 1933 scale, as fol- 
lows: 


ORDINARY LIFE—AGE 25 


Year 1932 Scale 1933 Scale 
2 $14.46 $15.51 
5 14.02 15.19 
10 13.25 14.61 


Dividend paid in connec- 
tion with settlement options 
is 4.5 per cent. An illustra- 
tion of the company’s 1933 
scale is as follows: 


Paid-up and Maturity Options 
Accumulation Plan 
Basis of $10,000 
Ordinary Life 


Paid-up Maturity 


Age End Cash End ash 
at of When of When 
Issue Year Payable Year Payable 
" 25 25 $9.66 36 $10,059.40 
30 25 183.13 34 10,139.63 
35 24 129.81 32 10,218.20 
40 23 102.41 30 10,298.54 
45 22 121.15 28 10,393.25 
50 21 212.55 25 10,022.52 
55 20 381.68 23 10,187.52 
20 Payment Life 
25 15 $95.94 30 $10,168.27 
30 15 68.62 28 10,229.38 
35 15 22.42 26 10,303.73 
40 16 398.66 23 10,045.98 
45 16 398.39 21 10,174.10 
50 16 430,66 20 10,691.53 
55 16 532.10 19 10,711.35 


Endowment Maturing at Age 60 


25 22 $32.73 28 $10,504.52 
30 21 314.58 24 10,017.88 
35 19 419.04 21 10,322.39 
40 16 265.37 17 10,020,73 
45 13. 413.43 14 10,907.83 
50 9 191.92 10 11,335.79 











MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
1933 Dividend Illustrations, $1000 Basis 
Dividends Paid on Settlement Options, 4.5 per cent 
Interest Credited under the Dividend Accumulation Plan, 4.25 per cent 


Ordinary Life 


Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
End of Year $20.14 $22.85 $26.25 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 
1 4.63 4.91 §.21 5.49 5.66 6.01 7.03 
2 4.73 5.03 5.34 5.62 5.81 6.27 7.41 
3 4.85 5.15 5.47 5.74 5.96 6.54 7.82 
4 4.95 5.28 5.60 5.85 6.12 6.84 8.22 
5 5.07 5.41 5.72 5.97 6.30 7.16 8.63 
10 5.65 6.01 6.29 6.67 7.52 8.89 10.63 
15 6.23 6.54 6.95 7.80 9.08 10.65 12.51 
20 6.74 7.16 8.00 9.22 10.66 12.29 14.01 

Premium Net Cost (Schedule) 
End of Year 20.14 $22.85 26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 
1 15.51 17.94 21.14 25.45 31.42 39.44 49.90 
2 15.41 17.82 21.01 25.32 31.27 39.18 49.52 
3 15.29 17.70 20.88 25.20 31.12 38.91 49.11 
4 15.19 17.57 20.75 15.09 30.96 38.61 48.71 
5 15.07 17.44 20.63 24.97 30.78 38.29 48.30 
10 14.49 16.84 20.06 24.27 29.56 36.56 46.30 
15 13.91 16.31 19.40 23.11 28.00 34.80 44.42 
2 13.40 15.69 18.35 21.72 26.42 33.16 42.92 
20 Payment Life 

Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
End of Year $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 
1 4.69 4.97 5.28 5.55 5.71 6.06 7.07 
2 4.90 5.20 5.51 5.77 5.95 6.40 7.52 
3 §.11 5.42 5.74 6.00 6.20 6.76 7.99 
4 5.33 5.66 5.98 6.22 6.47 7.15 8.46 
5 5.56 5.90 6.22 6.45 6.75 7.56 8.93 
10 6.77 7.15 7.46 7.83 8.62 9.83 11.36 
15 8.15 8.54 9.01 9.82 10.95 12.28 13.83 
20 9.70 10.29 11.18 12.30 13.56 14.95 16.43 

Premium Net Cost (Schedule) 
End of Year $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 
1 25.43 27.90 30.94 34.83 40.02 46.81 55.61 
2 25.22 27.67 30.71 34.61 39.78 46.47 55.16 
3 25.01 27.45 30.48 34.38 39.53 46.11 54.69 
4 24.79 27.21 30.24 34.16 39.26 45.72 54.22 
5 24.56 26.97 30.00 33.93 38.98 45.31 53.75 
10 23.35 25.72 28.76 32.55 37.11 43.04 51.32 
15 21.97 24.33 27.21 30.56 34.78 40.59 48.85 
19 20.75 22.97 25.52 28.60 32.71 38.48 46.80 
20 Year Endowment 

Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
End of Year $48.15 $48.83 $49.85 $51.48 $54.22 $58.81 $66.36 
1 4.80 5.07 5.36 5.62 5.77 one 7.09 
2 5.20 5.46 5.73 5.96 6.11 6.51 7.59 
3 5.60 5.86 6.11 6.30 6.45 6.94 8.09 
4 6.02 6.26 6.50 6.65 6.82 7.39 8.61 
5 6.45 6.68 6.89 7.02 7.22 7.88 9.13 
10 8.81 8.98 9.07 9.20 9.69 10.57 11.82 
15 11.61 11.72 11.86 12.20 12.79 13.58 14.67 
20 15.06 15.28 15.56 15.92 16.41 17.07 17.98 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 























IT REALLY 
HAPPENED! 


A Story of Hidden 


Reserves 





HE St. Joseph Gazette 

(Missouri) of November 
24 carried an_ interesting 
story of a man “on his up- 
pers” wandering into the 
office of J. A. Ferris, special 
representative in that city 
for the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa. The 
man was in his middle-fifties, 
was badly discouraged, want- 
ed work of any sort but was 
primarily interested in the 
price of a meal. 


A Forgotten Asset 


In the conversation which 
followed the stranger said: 
“You know I used to have a 
policy with your company. 
Took it out in Ohio in 1914, 
but I lost my policy and re- 
ceipts in a fire years ago and 
let it all lapse. I’ve always 
thought I had some money 
coming to me on that policy 
but I never wrote the com- 
pany or anything and I’m not 
in a position to establish any 
sort of a claim now.” Man- 
ager Ferris became so im- 
pressed with the man’s story 
that he insisted on sending 
his signature and statement 
to the Equitable of Iowa’s 
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McNamara Agency's Big 
One-Day Sales Drive 


Depression or no depres- 


sion, in life insurance the 
salesman is king, according 
to John C. McNamara, gen- 
eral agent of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of 


America, who on Friday, 
December 2, staged a One- 
Day Sales Drive which 


eclipsed records established 
in 1930 and ’31 in the point 
of number of lives insured. 
During the day which ex- 
tended from the time of the 
first sale, 5.45 A. M. made by 
George A. Sheller, until the 
last report at midnight, 103 
out of 129 full time under- 
writers submitted a total of 
413 lives for a volume of 
$1,259,555 new life insur- 
ance. 


Agency Leaders 


Robert S. Marvin, who led 
the agency force last year 
with a total of 17 lives in- 
sured, again won first place 
this year with 23 applica- 
tions to his credit for a vol- 
ume of $25,000. Robert L. 
Diament, in point of volume 
of new business submitted, 
was leader this year with a 
total of $116,000 new busi- 
ness on seven lives. 





Joins Franklin Life 


Cuicaco— The Allied In- 
surance Agency of Chicago 
has been named general agent 
of the Franklin Life of 
Springfield. Members of the 
agency include George T. 
Scully, J. F. Quinlan, H. J. 
McKillip and Grant M. Rhode. 
This will be the third produc- 
ing unit in Cook county for 
the Franklin Life. 








home office, despite protesta- 
tions that, “It won’t do any 
good.” 

Strangely enough the sig- 
nature and statement sub- 
mitted established the valid- 
ity of the claim and in only a 
few days the Equitable of 
Iowa’s check for $183.94, the 
cash value of the reduced 
paid-up policy, was delivered 
by Manager Ferris to the 
man who had been reduced to 
asking strangers for “two 
bits.” A shave, a bath and 
some decent clothes quickly 
made an unbelievable trans- 
formation in the appearance 
of this same man, but best 
of all he is now back-on-his- 
own, definitely seeking to re- 
establish himself as a useful 
member of society. 


Life Insurance 
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‘IS LIFE INSURANCE 
A GOOD INVESTMENT?” 


The most dramatic answer to this question 
you have ever seen is found in the Lunden- 
Moore Chart. It turns calls into interviews— 
protects against lapsation—clinches a policy 
delivery—forms a basis for a solicitation for 
retirement income policies or cash refund 
annuities—and is an excellent enclosure with 
a Christmas mailing. The ideal, single-item 
canvassing document, and the most effective 
of mailing pieces. 

Printed in red and blue on coated white 
stock, four pages, 834 x 1154 inches, with in- 
structions for its effective use on a separate 
sheet with every order. 


Order a supply today from— 


PRICES IN. W. Cor. S6th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sample copy—25¢ | Please send me......copies of 
Cash with order | ~. yore = 
‘ INSURANCE A GOOD 
10 copies—$2 | INVESTMENT?” 
100 copies—$12 | 
500 copies—$40 | Name sata i ket A ai le baad teach 
1000 copies—$60 | Address jaberspeuetied coe Wetener 
5000 copies—$240| City ................ SN ao scauns 




















OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence Rhode Island 


Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 






























“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 

Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1931 $846,430.16 











ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 


THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
The Largest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 
Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Offers Business Opportunity for Field Deputies. 
Splendid Plans of Protection for All Ages. 

Total Funds Over 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 











The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpese 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 
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Ottawa Life Ass'n 
Elects New Officers 


D. W. Morphy Chosen New 
Executive Head at 
Annual Meet 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Dec. 12 
—The annual 
election of officers of the Life 


Underwriters Association of | 
Ottawa was held at the Cha- | 


teau Laurier on Dec. 6. 
The retiring president, Hugh 
F. Murray, in reviewing the 
year’s work stated that the 
past year had been one of the 
most successful in the history 
of the association. The hon- 
orary secretary-treasurer, H. 
A. Wetmore, C.L.U., reviewed 
in detail the activities of the 
various committees and sub- 
mitted the financial state- 
ment. 

The following officers were 
elected for the year 1933: 
Honorary president, P. F. 
Howe, C.L.U.; H. F. Murray, 
C.L.U.; president, D. W. Mor- 
phy, C.L.U.; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Beassejour, 
C.L.U.; second vice-president, 
P. A. Stanley Todd; honor- 
ary secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Wetmore, C.L.U.; executive 
committee, Howard Gardner. 
C.L.U.; W. L. Phelan and C. 
Roy Hall. 

The president-elect, Mr. 
Morphy, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, outlined some of the 
proposed activities for the en- 
suing year. : 





Ad Men Meet 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Questions of technical pro- 
cedure in advertising and 
sales promotion were ably 
handled in the afternoon ses- 
sion, several of the speakers 
discussed their own entries 
at the recent annual I.A.C. 
convention in which their ex- 
hibits were singled out with 
certificates of merit. These 
speakers included Leroy C. 
Cushman, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Charles C. Fleming, 
Life of Virginia, who is 
I.A.C. secretary; Troy M. 
Rodlun, Acacia Mutual; W. 
F. B. MeNeary, Equitable of 
New York; Bert N. Mills, 
Bankers Life; William J. 
Bradley, Home of America, 
and Clifton P. Mayfield, Fi- 
delity Mutual. 

A telegram of condolence 
was dispatched to Kenilworth 
H. Mathus, Life Group chair- 
man, who was forced to be 


meeting and | 














Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


| 

| Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 

Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 

Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and witb 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 

















dent in which his leg was 
broken. 

Members attending the 
Round Table expressed to 
Nelson White, the chairman, 
their appreciation at the able 
way in which he had pre- 
pared a program of value 
and interest. 





Three Chicago Agencies 
Consolidated 
CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 12—A 
consolidation whereby three 


Chicago general agencies of | 


the Equitable Life of Iowa 
are joining the general 


| agency firm of Griffin, In- 


[jo and Pfaff, has been 
announced to be_ effective 
| January 1. The latter firm, 
though handling all lines, has 
represented the Equitable of 
Iowa for life insurance for 
several years. All are well 
known in the Middle West 
and South. 


We Have Openings 


For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States and 
the District of Columbia, paying liberal first 
year commissions and non-forfeitable monthly re- 


newals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost 
participating contracts, designed to meet today’s 


economic conditions. 


We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GuARANTEE Muyyap 


a> 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,000,000.00 











absent due to a recent acci- 
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Life Insurance Presidents in New York 


(Concluded from page 12) 


paper on investment trends, presented 
by John R. Hardin, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, demonstrate with 
statistics and graphs, once again, the 
favored position of the industry. 

The next address, by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident Mutual 
Life, dealt also with investments, but 
in more personalized application. 


What Might Have Been 


Mr. Linton developed an interesting 
study showing what would have hap- 
pened to life insurance policyholders 
had they bought a given amount just 
as they bought fire insurance and with 
the investment funds directed into cer- 
tain favored groups of securities. The 
results, of course, were startlingly fav- 
orable to life insurance. 

The president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
William A. Tarver, discussing matters 
of supervision, and George B. Young, 
general counsel for the National Life 
of Vermont, with an address stressing 
the importance of law and its equitable 
enforcement, brought the morning ses- 
sion to a close. Luncheon was again 
served in the Jade Room. 


Friday Afternoon 


With admirable managerial sagacity, 
the program builder saved some of the 
most intriguing addresses for Friday 
afternoon’s features. Within the short 
space of two hours the audience heard 
from an outstanding authority in the 
world of business, a state administra- 
tor of nation-wide prominence, a pub- 
lisher whose policies have exerted 
strong influence in national affairs for 
two decades, and from an editor whose 
standing in his chosen profession is 
second to none in the world. 


All-Star Cast 


Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, was first on the program, with 
a summary of the problems that are 
uppermost now and will be uppermost 
during the new decade. He was fol- 
lowed by Governor Sennett Conner, of 
Mississippi, whose reputation as a 
budget balancer in that state is well 
known. The sales tax was not the 
point of his remarks, but he did give 
a clear exposition of economic theories 
which he has proved to be practical. 
He believes in spending less and col- 
lecting more when government gets in 
the hole. Gardner Cowles, publisher of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
a member of the board of directors of 


Life Insurance 











Association Officers and 
Directors 
T the business meeting fol- 
lowing the close of the 
Thursday afternoon session, the 
following executive committee 
was elected for the ensuing 
year: 
George T. Wight, New York, 
Chairman. 
Thomas A. Buckner, New York. 
George |. Cochran, Los Angeles. 
W. Howard Cox, Cincinnati. 
Edward D. Duffield, Newark. 
Frederick H. Ecker, New York. 
John R. Hardin, Newark. 
David F. Houston, New York. 
Fred A. Howland, Montpelier. 
Thomas |. Parkinson, New York. 
George W. Smith, Boston. 
L. Edmund Zacher, Hartford. 
The following are the officers 
of the association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents for the ensuing 
year: 
George T. Wight, Secretary and 
Manager. 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, Asst. Mgr. 
and General Counsel. 
Bruce E. Shepherd, Actuary. 
Hobart S. Weaver, Attorney. 
Charles F. Creswell, Statistician. 
Mot A. Brooks, Assistant Sec- 
retary. 
Robert B. Crane, Assistant Sec- 
retary. 








REPRESENTING AGENTS 





CHARLES C. THOMPSON 


President, National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, discussed the current and past 
trend toward centralization. The last 
speaker of the day, and of the con- 
vention, was the real mystery of the 
program. His subject was not an- 
nounced, and has not been yet, for that 
matter. But the address was one of 
the most inspiring of the entire meet- 
ing. dealing almost entirely with the 
spiritual values in life. And, lest we 
contribute still further to the mystery 
motif, he was Dr. John H. Finley, 
LL.D., L.H.D., J.U.D., Litt.D., associate 
editor of the New York Times and a 
noted educator. 


Problems and Solutions 


In the first address of the afternoon, 
Mr. Harriman analyzed the ills of 
modern business and laid the blame to 
underpaid workers. Men do not earn 
enough, that is, the men who do 90 
per cent of the buying of consumer 
products, do not earn enough with which 
to support the modern, highly developed 
production machine. Nor, during peri- 
ods of prosperity, do they accumulate 
sufficient reserves. Indeed, under the 
analysis offered by the speaker, it is 
questionable whether it is possible for 
the working classes to accumulate any 
great amount of reserves and at the 
same time continue the producing 
agencies in a healthy condition. 

He deplored, strongly, the interfer- 
ence by gévernment in business, and in 
discussing this phase of his subject, 
enumerated instances in which the gov- 
ernment is engaged in direct competi- 
tion with numerous lines and trades. 


Tendency to Centralize 


Mr. Cowles’ talk on centralization fol- 
lowed much the same trend. The time 
has now arrived, he said, when the 
states no longer insist upon maintain- 
ing their sovereignty, solving their own 
problems and reaping their own re- 
wards, but they are actually soliciting 
further centralization of all sorts of 
operations and functions. Many of de- 
velopments of a fast growing country 
have made it natural, he said, that the 
federal government should assume new 
powers and new direction of the busi- 
ness operated between the various 
states. For example, the airplane de- 
velopment and the growth and expan- 
sion of the railroads. But others of a 
most questionable nature, as far as 
governmental control is concerned, are 
making their appearance right along 
and are drifting in the direction of 
Washington. 
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‘conference was under way. 





SC motha / 
by Map (ead lef 


Y attendance at the many events 
marking last week—“Insurance 
Week”—in New York was slight. I 
regretted this very much but pressure 
of other matters and previous engage- 
ments—the age-old excuses for getting 
out of something you don’t want to do, 
actually prevented me in this case, for 
I should have liked being present at 
some of the sessions of the Life Presi- 
dent’s annual, not to mention such 
gatherings of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners and of the National Association 
heads that were not literally executive. 
a oe « 
OWEVER, I managed to spend 
Monday at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
and there was no dearth of insurance 
men present. I talked with several of 
them and was especially interested in 
some things Commissioner Livingston, 
of Michigan, told me about insurance 
in 1933 as well as what Commissioner 
Dunham, of Connecticut, said when I 
was fortunate enough to corner him 
between meetings of committees. 
. ¢ 8 
UT before I reluctantly left the 
scene early in the evening I con- 
cluded the Hotel Pennsylvania is not 
a bad place to meet unexpectedly per- 
sons you have not seen for a long time. 
One tall gentleman, a stranger to me, 
stopped me as I was headed for the 
room where an insurance advertising 
“Hell! 
Ralph,” he shouted, and wrung my 
hand, “Hell, it’s good to see you.” 
ok * * 
WRUNG his hand and said it was 
damn fine to see him again. Then be- 
gan for me the painful process of try- 
ing to find out who he was. I gave him 
such a cordial invitation to visit me 
either at the office or my home, telling 
where both were, that I felt he would 
surely reveal at least his city and pos- 
sibly the company for which he worked. 
For anything. I knew he was the presi- 
dent of the Oregon United Casualty, 
Fire & Life Assurance Corporation. 
Even his asking about persons I had 
not seen for twenty years gave me no 
clue except that we evidently had known 
each other long ago. I discovered noth- 
ing except that he was not in the in- 
surance business so he will not read this 
and put me right. Even his parting 
remark, “Well let’s hope we'll see each 
other again in London one day,” only 
increased my bewilderment. I shall 
start a movement to have everyone 
wear a badge giving his name and oc- 
cupation. Life would be easier. 
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IN FIRE 
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H. O. Fishback, 


for twenty years insurance commis- 
sioner of the State of Washington, 
will not be, at least in the immediate 
future, the representative of that 
state at the meetings of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. To say that he will be 
missed expresses it mildly. Every- 
one knew Commissioner Fishback 
and liked him, and his ability was 
never questioned. He dominated 
meetings of the commissioners in 
more ways than one for his great 
height and girth made him always 
a conspicuous figure. Although he 
was defeated for reelection as com- 
missioner last November, he must 
feel pride in some of the things that 
have been said about him publicly 
since then. In the December issue 
of the Pacific Northwest Underwri- 
ters, under the title “Fideli Certa 
Merces,” the editor says: 


Politically buried at the polls by Wash- 
ington voters, it remains for posterity to 
appreciate truly the worth of H. O. Fish- 
back who has served this state for twenty 
years as insurance commissioner. The 
public demand for a complete change of 
hands which held political reins brooked 
no exceptions and the “grand old man of 
insurance,” because of the party with 
which he was associated, was shunted into 
political oblivion. Little did it matter that 
his efficient handling of this office during 
his long tenure had been unswayed by 
party affiliations. 

When this wave of unrest, now so turb- 
ulent and relentless, has spent itself on the 
sands of time, then and not until then, will 
the public recognizes the merit of this man. 

Fideli certa merces—the reward of the 
faithful is certain. 

His administration of the office was a 
curious blending of a pilgrim Father and 
a Bismarck. His manner of dress and big 
black hat reminded one of the former and 
like such a patriarch of old, this pictur- 
esque figure at the State Capitol, deeply 
religious, believed a Higher Hand guided 
his own. 

Against those whom he believed to be 
working against the best in insurance 
interests, however, he never failed to don 
the mailed glove of a Bismarck. Once satis- 
fied in his own mind of the course of ac- 
tion he never wavered. This adamantine 
characteristic, though it cost him friends 
from time to time, never lost for him the 





INSURANCE 


respect and admiration of the insurance 
fraternity. 

When he steps from his desk at the end 
of this year, who can say aught than, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 

* = @ 


Dontile 


interesting to hear a group of insur- 
ance men in this country, perhaps 
especially fire and casualty men, hold 
a debate on the subject which the In- 
surance Debating Society of London 
recently considered: “Is Government 
a Menace to Civilization?” Sir Ern- 
est Benn supported the motion and 
Neville Dixey opposed it. Sir Percy 
Mackinnon, chairman of Lloyd’s, oc- 
cupied the chair. A large audience 
was present and when Sir Ernest, 
Mr. Dixey and a few others had 
talked it voted by a large majority 
against the motion. — 


* * * 


As every insurance 
man knows Chicago has been selected 
as the scene next year for a large 
number of conventions in which they 
are interested. The official Book of 
the Fair just received schedules a 
number, although there are many 
others to be held there not included 
in the list, because the decisions were 
not made until after it went to press. 
The following are listed for June, 
1933: Jefferson Standard Life, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Abraham 
Lincoln Life, Mutual Trust Life, 
Volunteer State Life and Woodman 
Circle and Woodmen of the World. 
For August is listed the National 
Life and the Philadelphia Life. For 
September: American Life Conven- 
tion, International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, National Life, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. For October: [Illinois As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and 
Insurance Advertising Conference. 


Fire Insurance 
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North Star 





Insurance 
Company 
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Rural Fire Losses 
Greatly Increased 


| 


T. A. Fleming Points | 
Out Need of Better 
Protective Measures 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 13— 
Over half the amount of fire 
loss in the United States is 
credited to agricultural and 
rural sections, T. Alfred 
Fleming, supervisor of the 
conservation department of 
the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, told members 
of the Maryland State Grange 
at a meeting here last week. 

“This loss,” he said, “is 
due to lack of fire prevention 
and protection work and 
could be greatly reduced.” 

Mr. Fleming’s speech, in 
part, follows: 

“In the formulation of our 
plans for fire prevention and 
protection during past years, 
we have, to a large degree, 
neglected one of the most pro- 
lific areas for fire loss. 

“A recent bulletin from the 


National Board's 
| Advertising Program 





"What a Toll Taxes 
Take" Starts the 
Series 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has announced 
an outline of the advertising 
which begins this week in na- 
tional magazines and con- 
tinues until April 30, the end 
of the National Board fiscal 
year. 

The first advertisement to 
appear is a full page, entitled 
“What a Toll Taxes Take!” 
This appears in Time, Dec. 
12; Saturday Evening Post, 
Dec. 17; Literary Digest, Dec. 
24, and Nation’s Business, 
January. 

A revision of the same ad- 
vertisement in single-column 
form will appear in 15 farm 
publications, which are now 
being used for schedules of 
four and five single-column 
advertisements running from 
Oct., 1932, to March, 1933. 








transformed our farm opera- 





United States Department of 
Agriculture states that of the 
fire loss in the United States 
during the last year over one 
hundred million dollars was | 
in agricultural territory, 
while a one - hundred - and - 
sixty-million-dollar loss took 
place in rural communities of 
less than twenty-five hundred 
population. If over half the 
fire loss of the nation is 
credited to rural and agricul- 
tural sections, we, who believe 
in the advancement of public 
welfare, have certainly been 
‘asleep at the switch.’ 

“Two outstanding features 
of statistics recently released 
show an astounding increase 
in the number of dwelling 
- house losses and a staggering 
total of fires which have con- 
sumed all the buildings upon 
the farm. In addition, it has 
been stated that over 30 per 
cent of the loss of life in the 
nation through fire is regis- 
tered by agricultural and 
rural tragedies. 

“Possibly a large increase 
in the reported fire losses is 
due to the fact that we have 
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tions and mode of living. We 
are living in a motive age, 
harnessing our tractors and 
electric motors to do manual 
duties. We have done this 
without the slightest consid- 
eration of the new hazards in- 
volved or the possible protec- 
tion of life and property from 
these dangerous conditions. 
We may be told that gasoline 
under certain conditions is 
more dangerous than dyna- 
mite, but its constant use has 
made us careless, and it is 
when we least expect it that 
the tragedy takes place. 

“Tt is quite important that 
we have our buildings equip- 
ped with satisfactory and 
sizable private fire equip- 
ment. A small fire can easily 
be handled by equipment if 
it is available, and if those 
on the ground understand its 
application. 

“One of the best invest- 
ments on any farm would be 
the supply of a suitable quan- 
tity of water, either by the 
use of a cistern or by the 
damming of a stream.” 


™ 


LING S 


Commissioners In 
Closing Session 





Partial Report on Interlocking Directorates; Cana- 
dians Line Up on Security Valuations; Fall Meet- 


ing to Be Eliminated 





By a Staff Writer 


The final session of the winter meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
held last Wednesday at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York, was devoted principally to tying up 
loose ends remaining from the previous day’s ses- 
sion which was reported in the Dec. 8 issue of 


The Spectator. 

A partial report was made 
by the committee on interlock- 
ing directorates, which had 
held such an interesting hear- 
ing the day before. Garfield 
W. Brown of Minnesota, as 
chairman of the committee, 
submitted the following re- 
port. 

“Your committee formed to 
consider the question of in- 
terlocking directorates and 
holding companies hereby re- 
ports that it has considered 
many phases of the questions 
presented and has asked for 
public expression at an open 
meeting; that it is able now 
to make but a partial report. 

“Your committee is of the 
opinion that the interrela- 
tionship of companies either 
through holding companies, 
interlocking directorates, 
stock ownership, or otherwise, 
has at times led to the ex- 
change or purchase of securi- 
ties or other financial trans- 
actions by insurance compa- 
nies for reasons primarily 
for the benefit of holding or 
affiliated companies rather 
than for the best interests of 
such insurance companies. 
This, your committee, unre- 
servedly condemns and rec- 
ommends that this conven- 
tion endorse such position. 

“Your committee is not at 
this time able to present a 
definite program either of 
legislation or supervisory ac- 
tion, but requests further 
time to make a more detailed 
report to this convention at 





its June meeting. 








R. Leighton Foster, super- 
intendent of insurance of On- 
tario, who is chairman of the 
valuations committee of the 
Association of Superintend- 
ents of the Provinces of 
Canada,read the report which 
he will present to that asso- 
ciation. It states in essence 
that the Canadian commis- 
sioners will use the same for- 
mula for determining the value 
of securities as has been 
adopted by the commissioners 
of the United States, with 
only such minor modifications 
as may be necessary to com- 
ply with Canadian statutes. 

E. Forrest Mitchell of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the life 
committee of the. national 
convention, offered a report 
on a certain phase of the pro- 
rate clause as applied to the 
disability provisions of life 
insurance companies. The re- 
port, which affects but one com- 
pany, states that nothing in 
the standard provisions shall 
be construed as prohibiting or 
invalidating provisions in the 
prorate clause providing for 
the measurement of compen- 
sible monthly income on the 
average monthly income of 
the assured for a period not 
exceeding two years immedi- 
ately preceding the com- 
mencement of disability. 

Those who had hoped for 
a lively hearing on workmen’s 
compensation insurance were 
disappointed. The committee 
held a brief meeting and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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News of the Far West 








SAN FRANcIsco, Dec. 13— 
Appointment of Richards & 
Rhorer of San Francisco as 
general agents in California 
for the Exchange Under- 
writers Agency, a subsidiary 
of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance of London, has been 
announced. 

= * * 

Homer F. Mordoff, veteran 
field man and underwriter of 
San Francisco has arrived in 
Los Angeles to assume the 
duties of manager for the 
Southern California depart- 
ment of the Dixwell Daven- 
port office, which represents 
the Bankers & Shippers, 
Pacific Fire of New York, 
and the New Jersey. Mr. 
Mordoff resigned as chief un- 
derwriter of Leo Pockwitz & 
Co. only three weeks ago to 
become associated with the 


Davenport office. 
* * « 





T. Leaming Smith, marine 
vice-president for the Insur- 
ance Company of North 
America was a recent visitor 
to the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment of the company in San 


Francisco. 
* 7 «x 





Frank C. Colridge, execu- 
tive secretary of the Califor- 
nia Association of Insurance 
Agents, has returned to his 
offices in Oakland, following 
an extended trip through the 
Southern California terri- 


tory. 
* * * 


of the Royal Indemnity, was 
a recent visitor to the Pacific 
Coast department of the com- | 
pany in San Francisco. He 
visited the Los Angeles ter- 
ritory after leaving San| 
Francisco. Mr. O’Neill is | 
accompanied on the trip by 
Wm. H. Galentine, general | 
attorney for the Royal, Eagle 
and the Globe Indemnity and 
H. A. Fortington, financial 


secretary for the companies. 
« * * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
E. J. O'Neill, president of | 
| 





Napa County Association 
of Insurance Agents of Cali- 
fornia, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization on December 12. 
The Napa organization is 
declared to be the oldest 
county local agents’ associa- 
tion in the United States. 
John Mount, veteral local 
agent and president of the 
organization, presided over 





the meeting. 


Fire Insurance 





Thos. F. Ryan, statistician 
of the Fireman’s Fund group 
of companies, addressed the 
San Francisco of Blue Goose 
December 12 on his favorite 
topic, which is taxation. The 
address was given along the 
lines of taxation as it affects 
the insurance business. R. R. 
Robertson, assistant manager 
of the London & Lancashire 
in San Francisco was presid- 
ing officer. 





Death of James M'Fadden 


James M’Fadden, secre- 
tary of the Atlas Assurance 
Company Limited, and vice- 
president of the Albany In- 
surance Company, died last 
week of a heart attack while 
apparently recovering from 
a week’s illness with a severe 
cold. Mr. M’Fadden entered 
the insurance business in 
1896 with the old American 
Insurance Company of New 
York, which was taken over 
by the Manchester Assurance 
Company in 1898, which in 
turn was merged with the 
Atlas Assurance Company 





t 





Out For an All-Time Record 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dec. 
13—With less than a month 
to go, Grand Rapids is in 
sight of an all-time low fire 
loss record despite a setback 
in November when losses to- 
taled $23,027, heaviest of the 
year. The total loss up to 
Dec. 1 was $90,894 or about 
54 cents per capita. One 
business building fire ac- 
counted for $19,725. 








Limited in 1905, at which 
time Mr. M’Fadden came on 
to the staff of the company. 
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TO YOU AND YOURS 
| Aq" the joy of the Christmas 


season and the happiness of 
well being, unmarred by the lack 
of adequate insurance protertion, 
be the lot of your clients as well 
as yourself throughout the com- 


ingyear. ff f ffssf 


The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





of PHILADELPHIA 
421 WaLNuT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Glen Cove Mutual and 


Lumbermens Unite 





Substantial Economies 
in Operation Will 
Result 


Affiliation of the Glen Cove 
Mutual Insurance Co. with 
the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. of Chicago has 
been announced by John C. 
Baker, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the 
Glen Cove. Under the plan 
adopted, James S. Kemper, 
president of the Lumber- 
mens, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Glen Cove; James 
W. Townsend, former presi- 
dent, and H. G. Kemper are 
vice - presidents; Karl E. 
Greene continues as secretary 
and managing underwriter, 
and James T. Haviland of 
Philadelphia becomes treas- 
urer. The Glen Cove is one 
of the oldest companies in 
New York state, having been 
organized in 1837. For 
many years its operations 
were confined to Long Island. 
During recent years it has 
materially expanded its op- 





erations and now does busi- 
ness in 24 states, with insur- 
ance in force in excess of 
$80,000,000. 

Commenting upon the new 
rrangement, Mr. Baker said: 
“After careful consideration 
by the executive committee 
and board of directors of the 
Glen Cove Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., it was decided that 
the business of our company 
could best be conducted in co- 
operation with a group of 
mutual companies having a 
nation-wide organization and 
service facilities in all of the 
states in which our company 
operates. We are very happy 
that we were able to effect 
such an arrangement with 
the Kemper Group because 
we feel that the affiliation will 
assure to our policyholders 
not only substantial econo- 
mies in operation, but a con- 
servative investment and un- 
derwriting policy that will be 
of substantial advantage to 
the policyholders. 

“The Glen Cove will con- 
tinue to operate from its 
home office in New York and, 
with its enlarged facilities, 
should be increasingly valu- 
able to our agency force. 





Rating Organization 
Empowers Survey 





Special Committee to Col- 
late Opinions on Marine 
Ruling 





Following a joint confer- 
ence with a special committee 
of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, the govern- 
ing committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization on Tuesday 
voted to empower chairman 
W. F. Dooley, vice-president 
of the America Fore group, 
to appoint a special sub-com- 
mittee of three members to 
collate the opinions of all 
fire insurance interests in 
New York state on the ruling 
of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick 
on the writing power of ma- 
rine and transportation in- 
surance companies. 

At the joint meeting the 
exchange committee sub- 
mitted a report embodying 
exceptions to and endorse- 
ments of the ruling by Super- 
intendent Van Schaick. 
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Indiana Commissioner 
Situation Unusual 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 13 
—Much conjecture is being 
heard around the Indiana 
state house now concerning 
the fate of John C. Kidd, in- 
surance commissioner. The 
commissioner holds a repub- 
lican appointment and his 
term ordinarily would not ex- 
pire until Dec. 31, 1934, the 
appointment being for a four 
year term. 

However, the incoming gov- 
ernor, who will take office 
Jan. 9, 1933, campaigned on 
a pledge that if given proper 
legislative support that he 
would clean out the state 
house. The one way he can 
get rid of the present insur- 
ance commissioner, provided 
he will not resign of his own 
volition, is for the coming 
legislature to pass a ripper 
bill declaring all such offices 
vacant. This could carry an 
emergency clause, and imme- 
diately after its signature, 
the governor could name 
some one of his own party 
to the job. 
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“Protect with insurance” is as good advice now as it 
was at the bottom of the depression. 
America “Protect What You Have” campaign con- 
tinues in step with business conditions and is gaining 


momentum every month. 


Insurance Company 
of North Ameriea 


PHILADELPHIA 


The North 





WHAT YOU 









alNA® 


OF NOT ANE 


See the North America 


advertisement appearing 
in The Saturday Evening 
Post, December 3rd; and 
in The Literary Digest, 
December 10th. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 








A $50,000 verdict has been 
awarded by a jury before 
Judge William H. Harley in 
circuit, to John Bodner of 
Garfield, in his suit for that 
sum, against Peter Ostrowski 
of Wallington, by whom no 
defense was entered. Mr. 
Bodner charged that one of 
his legs is now two and a half 


inches shorter than the other | 


as a result of injuries he re- 


ceived March 5, 1931, when | 


his automobile was struck by 
a car owned and driven by 
the defendant. 
raised the novel point that he 
was entitled to damages by 
reason of having become a 
dope addict due to the opiates 
it was necessary to admin- 
ister for the purpose of dead- 
ening his suffering from pain 
during the five months of 
confinement in the hospital. 
* . * 


Among the several fire de- 


partment chiefs chosen at the | 


annual elections held in vari- 
ous municipalities are the fol- 


lowing: Edward Novak, Lit- | 
tle Ferry; Lawrence D. Ro- | 


mans, Ridgefield; Charles 
Arzt, River Vale; George 
Walters, Alpine; Charles M. 
Tallman, Cresskill, and Wil- 
liam Lester, Westwood. 


” * * 


After January 1, the first | 


important step to be taken 
for improving the fire-fight- 


ing efficiency of Little Ferry | 


Fire Department, will be that 
of increasing the number of 


firemen eligible to drive the | 


His counsel | 


two fire trucks owned by the 
town. 
* * * 

In his address at a recent 
meeting of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Jersey City, Governor A. 
Harry Moore stated that be- 
cause of its diversified indus- 
tries, New Jersey has not felt 
the depression as keenly as 
those states which depend 
upon a single industry for 
their maintenance. He cited 
the fine position New Jersey 
held in relation to that of 
other states, on the basis of 
the value of its varied prod- 
ucts. New Jersey stands 
sixth in wealth, third in 
manufacture and, while only 
one-half developed, second in 
farming despite its small 
area by comparison. New 
Jersey also possesses the 
largest dairy in the world 
and is the only state in the 
Union which has a Chancel- 
lor’s Court. 








Reelect Officers of 
Eastern Underwriters 


The Eastern Underwriters 
Association at its annual 
meeting last week reelected 
officers as follows: C. F. 
Shallcross, president; Ralph 
|B. Ives, and J. Lester Par- 
sons, vice-presidents, and B. 
M. Culver, treasurer. 





N.E. Ins. Exchange 
Will Celebrate 





Fiftieth Anniversary 
Dinner in Boston 
January 6 





Fifty years to the day from 
the date of the adoption of 
the constitution of the New 
England Insurance Exchange, 
active, honorary and former 
members of that body will 
gather with executives and 
field men of nearly every 
stock fire insurance company 
doing business in New Eng- 
land at a fiftieth anniversary 
dinner in the main ballroom 
of the Copley Plaza hotel 
Friday evening, Jan. 6, 1933. 

Leaders in the field of fire 
insurance will address the 
gathering of New England 
men, and the committee in 
charge promises that the pro- 
gram will be interesting and 
appropriate. 

The other members of the 
committee are: Clinton L. Al- 
len, John Hastie, Lester S. 
Harvey, Ralph G. Hinkley, 
William J. Hutchins, Clifford 
H. Rice, Harry R. Worthley 
and Ralph Sweetland, secre- 
tary of the Exchange. 

For the convenience of 
guests coming from a dis- 
tance to attend the dinner 
| the Exchange has arranged 
| for accommodations at both 
| the Copley Plaza hotel and 





| the University Club. Tickets 


| The resignation of three | for the dinner and reserva- 


companies, which no longer 
are doing business in Eastern 
Underwriter territory, was 
accepted. 


| 


| the Exchange. 


tions at either the Copley 
Plaza or the University Club 
may be had on application to 


Commissioners in Closing 


Session 
(Concluded from page 27) 


consider in advance of the 
next convention any rate pro- 
vision which the National 
Council on Compensation In- 
surance may undertake. This 
committee consists of George 
S. Van Schaick of New York, 
Garfield W. Brown of Minne- 
sota and Merton L. Brown of 
Massachusetts. 

A special committee was 
also formed to consider the 
broad question of economy in 
company, organization and 
departmental expenses. How- 
ard P. Dunham of Connecticut 
is chairman of this commit- 
tee. 

It was decided to eliminate 
the annual fall meeting in 
1933 in the interests of econ- 
omy. The regular June meet- 
ing of the executive commit- 
tee, which is scheduled for the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on June 1-3, will also 
be the official 1933 annual 
meeting. 





Opens Chicago Service 
Office 


A. Bertram Samuels, presi- 
dent of Consolidated Indem- 
nity Insurance Company, an- 
nounces the opening of the 
Chicago service offices of the 
company located at 1618 In- 
surance Center Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. F. R. Mac- 
Gibeny, field representative, 
will have supervision of this 
territory and associated with 
him will be D. C. Anderson, 
| claims manager. 
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HE Organization Number of The 

Spectator, with its “What’s ahead” 
motif, probably impressed others as it 
did us, with the proximity of a new 
year. We have been so engulfed in 
Christmas shopping worries that our 
vision of time has been narrowed by 
the placards in store windows with 
their ominous warning of the fleeting 
days. There are only seven more, ac- 
cording to the latest bulletin. This 
steadily dwindling number has so dis- 
tracted us that we quite lost sight of 
the whole new year to come. Now that it 
has been brought to our attention we 
like to think about it. Frankly, we 
think this new year business is much 
over-rated. We can’t believe that it 
will bring anything more than a new 
calendar, but despite our most cherished 
beliefs we are cheered by the assurance 
from Omar Khayyam that “—the sullen 
month will die, and a young moon re- 
quite us by and by.” 


.*<¢ & @ 


E shall be very glad to see this 

year pass, and when the old moon 
finally faints from the sky we shall 
join with many others in lifting the 
cup that clears. This is a delightful 
custom, we think, and we shall sub- 
scribe to it heartily. We do not share, 
however, the vain delusion that the 
first day of January will mean a new 
start. We remember from preceding 
years that we were not able to cancel 
any material burdens on that day. 
Consequently, we have concluded that it 
is no different than any other day. De- 
parting from another popular custom, 
we shail not add to our burdens by 
making resolutions for the new year. 
Such a custom, we think, places the 
odds against virtue by subjecting it to 
a test that seldom has been passed. A 
noble vow should be an inspiration and 
we never could force ourselves to be in- 
spired anyhow. 

* * * * 


HE reason we are discussing this 

subject so early is a gesture of 
thoughtfulness on our part. We al- 
ways have thought that the flood of 
seasonal articles and editorials should 
be placed on the stagger system so as 
not to be too boring. Soon it will be 
the time of year when other writers 
will sit down to their type machines 
and inform you that “This is the time 
of year—.” Then we should have to be 
considerate and forego the pleasure of 
writing upon the subject altogether. 
Now we may say something further 
after it is all over. We should like to 
give a blow-by-blow description of 
Times Square at midnight on Decem- 
ber 31. 
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PEOPLE np 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


( cconietion on Federal 
contract bonds, the subject of a sur- 
vey in this “People and Problems” 
department several weeks ago, had 
another airing in New York last 
week when the leaders of both the 
National “Association of Insurance 
Agents and the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents were 
in town. As explained before here, 
companies and agents had agreed 
that several specific federal contract 
risks, some of them unemployment 
relief projects, should be rated with 
a modified acquisition cost loading. 
On certain bonds commissions were 
cut from 30 per cent to 10. The 


}agents are now beginning to feel that 


the companies are not contributing to 
the sacrifice, that under the new rates 
the companies are receiving a net 
premium equal to, or even higher 
than, that enjoyed under the old rate. 
The whole dish, of course, is sprin- 
kled with political sauce. Companies 
contend that the 30 per cent commis- 
sion in most cases was split several 
ways before political interests were 
through cutting in. They felt that 
the 10 per cent commission would 
enable them to steer the business into 
more legitimate agency channels. 
On the other hand, there are some 
important general agents in the surety 
field who have the facilities for get- 
ting this business without dropping 
most of the commission on the way. 
It would be a fine thing for compa- 
nies and agents alike if a crimp could 
be put in the operations of politico- 
insurance parasites. 
* 


‘Pico B. Donaldson 


who made a life-long reputation as 
insurance commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania and who is now associate man- 
ager of the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company of Newark, had a birthday 
on Wednesday, December 7, which 
coincided with the dinner given to 
the insurance commissioners at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. | Observance of 
this event proved to be one of the 


most delightful phases of the dinner 
which was attended by almost 400 
persons. Friends presented Mr. 
Donaldson with a silver cocktail set. 
It was a gift of real beauty and, ex- 
cept for certain latter-day peculiari- 
ties in our Federal constitution, 
might conceivably be of commenda- 
ble utility. Most of the visiting in- 
surance commissioners were present, 
along with the company executives 
and organization officials who were in 
town for what used to be known as 
“Astor Week.” There was a large 
corps of insurance newspapermen 
present, too. There are, you see, no 
Walter Winchells in our craft. 


*x* * * 


A casualty claim 
executive, commenting on this col- 
umn’s observations in the December 
§ issue, tells us that we have over- 
emphasized the public relations aspect 
of casualty claim awards. “Insofar 
as personal accident claims, and 
claims of a similar nature go, you 
are absolutely right,” he says, “‘in as- 
serting that the treatment accorded 
the policyholder at such times has an 
important bearing on the company’s 
reputation, but in third party awards, 
where the company is paying a claim 
against one of its assureds, the ques- 
tion of fairness on the part of the 
insurance company doesn’t enter. If 
you give the claimant a generous set- 
tlement, he merely figures that he 
was lucky to have employed such a 
clever lawyer.” 


* BS 


‘The National Bureau is 
most properly including the in- 
vestigation of fraudulent claims in 
its program. We would like to see 
Major Cavanaugh and his con- 
freres investigate and report on, 
the whole claim situation, includ- 
ing false claims that are paid and 
fair claims that are not. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Financial Statement as of June 30, 1932 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ne er en an $6,246,404.62 Workmen's Compensation and Liability 
(U. S. Treasury Department Values) BE GG TNBEUS « 0e6cceccscesccss $1,820,971.62 
Reserve for Losses and Claims Other 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ..... 259,300.00 Thea Workmen's Compensation end 
eae ee ine ae 91,089.21 DEY vctchitsGsceaneeddenneesdes 283,750.33 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due.... 43,547.05 Unearned Premium Reserve .......... 556,400.41 
: Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance. etc. .. 47,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable ........... 17,239.12 Commissions Payah 11,922.49 
II ib cg eens cdawewne 65,242.98 Voluntary Ress 7 “HE. ey bes ~Q06 os 
Capital Sto Ae Are Leg: 4/5 4 oye 
a Surplus % 
$6,722,822.98 i4 t 47 0 0) i 
surance ete, 4/,000X 
As one of the oldest American a P. bl 11 9224¢ 
mssionsrayable 11,922: 


Casualty Reinsurance Companies, 


we feel that our conservative man- oluntary Reserve 500.000.00 


agement has been amply justified 


most eying period with when (cAPital Stock. . .1,00000000 
Surplus .... 2,502,778.13 


$ 6,722,822. 28 


faced. 
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The “American Reinsurance Co.” 
Terms and rates as liberal as, 
sound underwriting permits. 


Strong financial condition and 
the ability to fulfill future obliga- 

Yy ty 
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tions are inherent in a treaty with 
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May Our Representative Discuss 


Your Reinsurance Problems 
With You? 


eA MERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 


















67 Wall Street New York 
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Plan to Eliminate 


Cause of Waste 


H. W. Heinrich Looks to 
Industrial Manage- 
ment for Aid 








A plan designed to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, one 
dominating cause of waste 
was outlined last week at the 
annual convention of the 
American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers by H. W. 
Heinrich, assistant superin- 
tendent of the engineering 
and inspection division, the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. 

This plan referred to the 
prevention of avoidable ac- 
cident injuries, the cost of 
which to industry was placed 
conservatively at one per cent 
of payroll, and jin some in- 
dividual cases approximating 
more than 25 per cent of pay- 
roll. The matter of accident 
prevention, it was said, comes 
within the scope of manage- 


ment since prevention is 
simply a question of man- 
agement. 


Research has indicated that 
98 per cent of all industrial 
accidents are of a preventable 
type, Mr. Heinrich asserted, 
and he added that an acci- 
dent, whether preventable or 
not, invariably occurs only 
as a result of a physical or 
mechanical hazard or the un- 
safe act of an employee. 
Both conditions were said to 
be directly under the control 
of industrial management. 

From data available in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the Department of Labor 
in Washington, it has been 
estimated, according to Mr. 
Heinrich, that the total an- 
nual expenditures for com- 
pensation insurance and for 
hospital and medical treat- 
ment of industrial injuries 
and deaths prior to 1930 was 
312 million dollars. 

It is generally conceded, 
he added, that additional in- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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National Surety Wins Final 
Decision in $3,300,000 Suit 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States has rendered 
final decision in favor of Na- 
tional Surety Company in the 
suit brought against it by 
Hare & Chase, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, who claimed a lia- 
bility under a bond on which 
they brought a suit for $3,- 
300,000. 

The position of the Na- 
tional Surety Company was 
vindicated by the decision of 
Judge Julian Mack in the 
United States District Court 
for the Southern District of 
New York in which he held 
in favor of the National Sur- 
ety Company and _ perma- 
nently enjoined Hare & 
Chase, Inc., from prosecuting 
their claim further in a court 
of law. 

Judge Mack’s decision was 
later affirmed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. 
Hare & Chase, Inc. then ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court 
of the United States for a 
Writ of Certiorari which was 
denied, thus finally terminat- 
ing the litigation in favor 
of the National Surety Com- 
pany. 





Civil Aviation in Canada 


OTTAWA, CAN., Dec. 12— 
The totals in force at Sep- 
tember 30, 1932, in Canada, 
were: Private pilots, 328; 
commercial pilots, 420; air 
engineers, 347; aircraft— 
private, 40; commercial, 299 
and air harbors, 91. 

Seven accidents involving 
the deaths of three pilots, 
four passengers and one third 
party, and injury to three 
pilots and one passenger oc- 
curred for the quarter ending 
September 30. 

During the quarter the air 
mail service covered 114,688 
miles and the weight of mail 
carried was 82,711 pounds, 
and for the nine months of 
1932, 305,800 pounds. De- 
velopment in civil aviation 
in Canada has continued dur- 
ing the nine months of 1932. 
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Results of Emergency 


Program Disappointing 





Manager W. F. Roeber Reports to the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance and Urges 
Carriers to Present a United Front on Rates 





By a Staff Writer. 


T= results of the 1932 emergency program were 
disappointing from the standpoint of approved 
rate increases, General Manager W. F. Roeber 
stated in his report at the annual meeting of the 
National Council on Compensation Insurance held 
last week in New York. Mr. Roeber added that he 
hoped that when the experience for the policy year 
1931 becomes available in the early part of 1933 
the carriers will find it possible to agree upon a 
single rate proposal which will produce more nearly 


adequate rates. 

Mr. Roeber called for a 
united front on the part of 
the carriers if adequate rates 
are to be approved and 
stated that it was only by 
such action that proper and 
necessary relief would be 
secured. 

Due to the steady increase 
in the number and cost of oc- 
cupational disease claims a 
special committee of six com- 
panies has been studying the 
subject during the past year. 

The occupational disease 
program filed with supervis- 
ory authorities, to be applic- 
able after December 31, pro- 
vides for a loading of 1c on 
rates for all classifications, 
an additional loading for 
classifications where proba- 
bility of occupational disease 
is specific; limitation of com- 
mon law liability in states 
where occupational diseases 
are not specifically covered 
by the compensation law, 
with provision for relieving 
the insurance carrier of such 
liability by endorsement and 
thus removing the loadings 
from the rate. 

Rapid progress is being 
made by the manual commit- 
tee in reducing the number 
of classifications in the basis 
manual to increase efficiency 
in underwriting and to re- 
duce statistical cost. The 








forms required in reporting 
and handling compensation 
claims before state industrial 
accident boards and commis- 
sions now number nearly 400, 
and study has shown that 
this number could be reduced 
to five standard forms. The 
International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions has ap- 
proved the change to the 
lower number, with slight 
modifications, which are now 
being made. It is hoped soon 
to get the individual boards 
to adopt these forms. 

During the past year three 
companies joined the Na- 
tional Council. Nine retired 
from it because they had 
gone out of business or had 
ceased to write workmen’s 
compensation insurance. The 
membership, Mr. Roeber re- 
ported, ninety-eight-seventy- 
one stock carriers, eighteen 
mutuals, four state funds and 
five reciprocals. The ex- 
penses of the National Coun- 
cil and of its administrative 
bureaus were $55,000 less 
than those for 1931 and it was 
announced that plans for the 
introduction of additional 
economies are now in opera- 
tion, which should further 
reduce the expenses of the 
council. 
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Claim Racketeer's 
Last Flap a Flop 


National Bureau's Claim De- 
partment Puts Crimp in 
Insurance Co. Swindlers 
Activities 





Nicholas Milo, 28 years 
old, a laborer, married, living 
in West 68th Street, New 
York City, found out a lot 
about the Clearing House of 
the Claim Department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters 
last Friday, but the informa- 
tion came too late. By that 
time he was under arrest, 
charged with swindling or 
attempting to swindle a half- 
dozen casualty insurance 
companies out of some thou- 
sands of dollars. He readily 
admitted all the charges when 
he was questioned after his 
arrest, according to Assist- 
ant District Attorney Dyett 
and Detectives Broderick and 
Cordes who arrested him. 

In his confession Milo is 
quoted as saying that he was 
aided in his operations by 
certain deformities, which, to 
other men would have been 
serious handicaps. In his case 
they were assets. He broke 
his left ankle when an infant 
and in consequence has al- 
ways had a marked enlarge- 
ment of the joint. Then six 
years ago, he fractured one 
of the principal bones of his 
right hand which was im- 
properly set and thereafter 
protruded. 

Milo gained the idea for 
going after the companies 
when he was engaged in 
honest labor in Hoboken, 
N. J. He was involved there 
in a legitimate accident and 
had the inspiration to utilize 
his broken wrist in present- 
ing that claim, to his great 
profit. Then he moved to the 
big city and started in busi- 
ness right. Utilizing either 
the ankle or wrist Milo be- 
came a most successful “flop- 
per.” He fell in the streets 
and down stairs in buildings, 
and in every case he had his 
ankle or his wrist to show 
to prove his injuries. Inas- 
much as he was not avari- 
cious and worked without an 
attorney, he quickly obtained 
liberal settlements from com- 
panies. He got $800 for one 
fall from one company where 
his ankle was broken; he got 
$250 from another for the 
wrist; $100 from another, 
and at the time of his arrest 
he had claims in against 


three companies for $850, 
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New Jersey Surety 
Association 


The Surety Association of 
New Jersey will hold its an- 
nual meeting January 4. 
President John F. Clark who 
has held the office for three 
terms, heads the slate pre- 
pared by the nominating 
committee of officers for the 
ensuing year. Nominations 
for the other offices are: 
Vice-president, C. W. Quick; 
secretary, Ralph Hawkins; 
treasurer, Edward Charles; 
executive committee, C. J. 
Collins, Raymond T. Crowe, 
Paul Parris, Thomas Graham 
and D. B. Lumpkin. 





Aetna Cas. & Surety Writes 
Large Performance Bond 


The George A. Fuller Com- 
pany of New York has just 
been awarded the contract 
for the construction of the 
Archives Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., at an estimated 
cost of approximately $5,- 
000,000. 








The required performance | 


bond of $2,700,000 was ar- 
ranged by the 42tna Casual- 
ty and Surety Company, 
several other prominent 
bonding companies joining 
with the Avtna as co-insurers. 

The Archives’ Building 
will be constructed of lime- 
stone and is one of the many 
projects contemplated by the 
government in its construc- 
tion program. 








$1,000 and $2,500. It is be- 
lieved that several more com- 
panies were victimized. In all 
cases he used either the ankle 
or the wrist. Retribution 
overtook him when the re- 
ports of the companies be- 
gan to flow in to the Claim 
Department of the Bureau. 
When investigation showed 
that in every one of these 
claims he had given his resi- 
dence at the same number in 
West 68th Street, the com- 
panies called the police. 

Milo was arrested when he 
visited the office of an insur- 
ance company which he had 
asked for $2,500. He was 
taken before a Board which 
consisted of the Assistant 
District Attorney, two detec- 
tives, and several claim men. 
Once they had read his record 
to him he shrugged his 
shoulders and said “That is 
it,” then he proceeded to tell 
how he did it. 

Milo’s flops are likely to 
be behind bars for some 
years. 











Fewer Auto Accidents 
in Ontario 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Dec. 12 
—If Ontario highway acci- 
dent statistics run for the 
month of December as they 
have during the past 11 
months of 1932 there will 
be a saving of over 80 lives 
and $75,000 in property dam- 
age in comparison with 1931. 

During 1931 the number 
of automobile fatalities in 
Ontario was 1009. If acci- 
dent statistics for December 
run as they have for 11 
months of 1932 the number 
of automobile fatalities will 
be 924, 

As regards the location of 
accidents for 1932, 54 per 
per cent of urban accidents 
happened at street intersec- 
tions, 39 per cent between 
street intersections; while 82 
per cent of the accidents on 
the rural highways occurred 
on the straight road. More 
than 53 per cent of the 
pedestrians suffering fatal or 
non-fatal injuries were either 
“jay-walking” or playing on 
streets. 





Casualty and Surety Notes 
from California 


San FRANcIScCO, Dec. 12— 
Gov. Rolph of California has 
written the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge Insur- 
ance Committee to the effect 
that “no one has any inside 
track” on the bonds and in- 
surance which will be created 
by the construction of the 
$75,000,000 project. A meet- 
ing of the members of the 
California Toll Bridge Au- 
thorities, of which the Gover- 
nor is Chairman, will be 
called soon for the purpose of 
conferring with the local 
agents’ and brokers’ commit- 
tee to discuss further the in- 
surance question. The an- 
swer to the question as to how 
the insurance was to be dis- 
tributed, was secured only 
after several attempts to con- 
tact the Governor. 

* x ~ 

B. G. Wills, vice-president 
of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Company, attended 
a meeting of the street and 
highway safety committee of 
the California State Chamber 
of Commerce, held in Los 
Angeles, December 9. Mr. 
Wills is very active in safety 
work in San Francisco, where 
his office is, and is a member 
of the advisory council of the 
San Francisco Council for 















Testimony Taken in 
Receivership Suit 





Fire Insurance Co. of Chi- 
cago Affairs in 
Court 





CuicaGo, Dec. 13—Taking 
testimony in the suit for a 
receivership for the Fire In- 
surance Company of Chicago 
and an accounting of its 
officers as filed by certain 
Philadelphia and New York 
stockholders, was started last 
week before a master in 
chancery of the United States 
District Court. 

The principal witness for 
the prosecution was E. W. 
Merritt, Jr., formerly presi- 
dent of the Farmers National 
Life Insurance Company, 
and later of the Federal Re- 
serve Life Insurance Com- 
pany which reinsured the 
former company. Both of 
these companies are defend- 
ants in the suit as certain of 
their outstanding shares are 
included in the assets of the 
Fire Insurance Company of 
Chicago which, the com- 
plainants allege, were bought 
at inflated prices. Mr. Mer- 
ritt formerly was associated 
with Massey Wilson, chair- 
man of the Fire Insurance 
Company of Chicago, in sev- 
eral deals, but he denied that 
there was enmity between 
them now. Mr. Wilson is one 
of the defendants. 

It was indicated that the 
plaintiffs were laying the 
foundation for prosecution 
for using the mails to de- 
fraud when several stock- 
holders of the Fire Company 
testified that they had bought 
stock of the company on 
representations made to them 
through the mails. The hear- 
ings will be resumed this 
week, 








the Reduction of Automobile 


Accidents. 
* * - 


East Bay Association of 
Insurance Agents held a 
Christmas party the evening 
of December 12 at the Athens 
Athletic Club in Oakland, 
Calif., according to Mrs. Za- 
delia Bentley, president of 
the organization. Ruth Heine, 
Marian Brown and Wilatte 
Laymance, who were recently 
elected president, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer respec- 
tively will be installed at the 
first meeting of the organiza- 
tion in January. 
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Sees Compulsory Insurance a 
Spur to Stabilize 
Employment 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 13— 
Compulsory unemployment in- 
surance will act as a possible 
spur to make industry stabil- 
ize employment conditions, in 
the opinion of Henry F. 
Broening, president of the 
Baltimore Federation of La- 
bor and a member of the 
committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Ritchie to make a study 
of unemployment insurance. 

While the committee did not 
recommend the adoption of 
unemployment insurance as 
proposed by William Green, 
president of the American 
Federation of Labor, it was 
suggested that some method 
looking to the stabilization of 
employment should be worked 
out. 

In commenting on this, Mr. 
Broening said: 

“The outstanding reason 
why I have acted in regard 
to it is in the hope that it will 
have somewhat the effect of 
the labor compensation laws. 
When those laws were put 
into effect, employers began 
to establish safety devices in 
their plants to lessen the bur- 
den of paying compensation 
for injuries to workmen. 

““My hope is that the pres- 
ent plan will react in the 
same way; that is, that em- 
ployers will try to stabilize 


employment. 
The proposed legislation 
here, Mr. Broening said, 


would make the cost of the in- 
surance mutual between em- 
ployer and employee. 





Speed! 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 14 
—This is the rapid age for 
insurance companies as well 
as other business. Recently 
the trust department of the 
Old First National Bank and 
Trust Co. at Fort Wayne, 
acting for one of its custom- 
ers, sent some securities to 
Chicago by registered mail, 
addressed to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

The securities were part of 
the loot secured in the hold-up 
there at Adams and Clark 
streets, in which loot of $500,- 
000 was taken from two pos- 
tal employees. The loss offi- 
cially was reported to the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., bank the 
next day at 10 a. m. At 3 
o’clock p. m., the adjusters 
of the Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Co., in which the mail 
was insured, had completed 
their investigation and had 
issued a check in full pay- 
ment of the loss. 
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Casualty Actuarial Society 
Examinations 


The annual examination 
for candidates for the grade 
of associate of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society will be held 
on May 24 and 25, 1933. Ap- 
plication blanks may be 
secured from Richard Fon- 
diller, the secretary, to whom 
they must be returned with 
the examination fee of $5. 
Applications must be re- 
ceived prior to February 15, 
1933, specifying whether the 
candidate will take Part I 
or both Parts I and II. 

The examination can gen- 
erally be held in the city 
in which the candidate 
resides. 





A Few "Don'ts" to Remem- 
ber at Christmas Time 


The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters suggests the 
following “‘Don’ts for safety’s 
sake at the holiday season: 

Don’t set up the tree so 
that it can topple over easily 
and don’t place it near heat- 
ing or lighting fixtures. 

Don’t use lighted candles 
on trees. 

Don’t use paper, cotton or 
celluloid ornaments. Incom- 
bustible trimmings may not 
be purchased. 

Don’t allow smoking near 
Christmas trees. 

Don’t permit paper to ac- 
cumulate. 

Don’t be careless in the use 
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of electrical equipment or in 
extended wiring. 

Don’t give small children 
dangerous toys—such as 
those requiring alcohol, kero- 
sene or gasoline. 

Don’t permit use of nitro- 
cellulose film in home motion 
picture machines. This is 
dangerous because it is ex- 
tremely inflammable and, in 
burning, releases fumes caus- 
ing death. Use only “safety” 
film, known as acetate film. 

Don’t neglect to keep 
handy something with which 
to put out the fire that does 
happen to start. 

Don’t keep the Christmas 
tree up after December 31st. 
It becomes dried out after a 
very few days in the house. 














NN 

O FEATURE of a surety or 
insurance contract should be ‘so 
compelling to the buyer as the 
character of the company back of it. 


“According to Webster's defini- 
tion, the character of a firm is its 
individuality, ‘especially as distin- 
guished by moral excellence.’ The 
character of a company should 


transcend cost and other fleeting 


persuasions offered by those not 


possessing it. 


M52 


only gained by a high sense of 
integrity and a full knowledge of 
how to perform efficiently, sympa- 
thetically and intelligently. 


“The FaD is a company of char- 
acter. It distinguishes the agent 
representing it. It affords us a sense 
of pride and assurance in offering 
its contracts. // 


Harruury ther 


Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas 


“Character is all embracing. It is 


Atlanta, Ga. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 





Meera; OF MARYLAND © BALTIMORE 
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Not Against Public Policy 
of Kentucky—Court 
Decision Holds 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 13 
—Judgment of the Frankfort 
Circuit Court which granted 
the American Indemnity 
Company a writ commanding 
the Kentucky Insurance Com- 
missioner to issue it a license 
authorizing it to write all 
types of automobile insur- 
ance in Kentucky has been 
upheld by the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Bush W. Allin, former In- 
surance Commissioner, re- 
fused to issue the license on 
the ground it 
against public policy to per- 
mit the company to transact 
business in this state as it 
had been authorized by its 
Texas charter to write both 
fire and automobile insur- 
ance, which right is not given 
by laws of Kentucky to its 
domestic companies. 

The Appellate court held 
that granting the license 
would not be against the pub- 
lic policy of this state. 





Balance of Darby A. Day's 
Fine Remitted 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 13— 
United States District Judge 


Albert L. Reeves, at Jeffer- | 


son City, Mo., has released 
Darby A. Day, former insur- 
ance company executive, from 
the payment of $1,500 of the 
$2,500 fine assessed against 
him on Nov. 4 following his 
conviction on a charge of 
using the mails to defraud. 

Day paid $1,000 of the fine 
immediately after sentence 
had been passed by Judge 
Reeves and was granted 30 
days in which to pay the 
balance. An order releasing 
from the payment of the ad- 
ditional $1,500 was received 
from Judge Reeves on Dec. 
10. 

Day and Jerome B. Mc- 
Cutchan, of St. Louis, were 
found guilty of the mail 
fraud charge by a jury in the 
United States District Court 
at Jefferson City, on Oct. 26. 
McCutchan was sentenced to 
serve four years in the 
United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kan. Their 
conviction grew out of their 
management of the Chicago 
Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany. 

McCutchan is at liberty 
under a $10,009 appeal bond 
pending hearing. 
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would be | 


| One of Many Instances 


St. Louts, Mo., Dec. 13— | 


|The recent closing of the 
Ayers) National Bank 
Jacksonville, Ill., and the sub- 
sequent revelations of how 
various funds of schools, the 
local school board and the 
City of Jacksonville had been 
handled by employees of the 
bank have emphasized the 
value of surety company 
| bonds for the protection of 
| such funds. The bank, which 
had deposits of $5,750,000, is 
now in the hands of a na- 
tional bank examiner. In 
|some instances large funds 


| 

'sonal bonds in nominal 
| amounts. 
such personal bonds is con- 


| sidered rather doubtful. 





Love Finds a Way 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 13 
—The skill of lovemaking 
and not chance is responsible 
for marriage, the fifth 
United States circuit court of 
appeals rules in reversing 
sentences against two head 
| officials of the Home Build- 

ers’ Foundation, Inc., of Wa- 
| CO, Texas, which dealt in mar- 
| riage insurance. 

| The defendants, J. R. Peek 
|}and C. W. L. Cochran, had 
| been sentenced in Waco fed- 
eral court to serve 30 days in 
| jail and pay fines of $300 each 
| on charges of using the mails 
|for a lottery. It was ex- 
| plained the foundation in- 
| sured persons of marriage- 
| able age, dividing members 
| into “classes” of 1000 and 
taxing each member of the 
| class $1.25 each to pay off 
| the insurance whenever a 
| member was married. 

“It is clear the wagerer’s 
own mariage, while not 
wholly within the control of 
his or her will, is largely the 





| product of it,” the court 
ruled. “His or her initiative, 
determination, pertinacity 


and skill in lovemaking are 
more directly potent in win- 
ning this scheme than is lot 
or chance.” 





Compulsory Insurance in 
Luxemberg 


The Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg now has compulsory 
automobile insurance. Under 
the articles of the new law 
every proprietor of a self- 
propelled vehicle must be 
covered by an insurance pol- 





icy or by a bond. 


of | 


were protected only by per- | 


Recovery under | 


| Meeting 


| Louisville Agents Elect 


| The 
Surety Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting named 
officers as follows: President, 
| William A. Reisert, of the 
Reisert Insurance Agency; 
vice-president, Karl L. Nor- 


dyke, manager of the casual- | 


| ty division of Travelers, at 
Louisville, and _ secretary- 
treasurer, G. Dewey Detwiler, 
of Williams, Detwiler & Co., 
Inc., local agents of Louis- 
| ville. Mr. Reisert is National 
| Councillor from Louisville, in 
| the National Association of 
| Insurance Agents. 





St. Louis Agency 


(Concluded from page 20) 


was wealthy prior to the de- 
pression,” Mr. Ayres said. 
“As a rule, he carried as 
much as $1,000,000 to $1.- 
500,000 insurance. When he 
finds his business on the 
rocks and himself financially 
wiped out, he figures he is 
worth more to his family 
dead than alive. So he uses 
a pistol or cyanide to re- 
establish the family fortune. 

“While this has not ma- 
terially injured the immense 
business of the companies, 
such cases have been very 
noticeable, and are felt. 
There is no way on earth, 


percentages with suicide.” 
Mr. Ayres stated that dur- 





| surance policies. 





ing the past four or five 
months there has been a de- 


crease of from 10 to 12 per | 


cent in borrowing on life in- 
He con- 
siders this an indication of 
improved general conditions. 
While he is not over optimis- 
tic he expressed the belief 
that business is notably bet- 
ter than at this time a year 
ago. 

“There seems to be a defi- 
nite, if slow upturn,” he con- 
tinued. “It was more ap- 
parent last September. Since 
the elections business has 
just about been holding its 
own. In some localities it 
seems to be picking up, and 
in others, stagnant.” 





Lester M. Caldwell, assist- 
ant vice-president Fireman’s 
Fund and Occidental Indem- 
nity Companies, is making an 
agency trip in New Mexico 
which will necessitate his be- 
ing away from the head of- 
fice for about two weeks. 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 13— | 
Louisville Casualty & | 


you see, to figure mortality | 





| Plan to Eliminate Cause 
of Waste 


| (Concluded from page 33) 


cidental costs, as reflected in 
lower morale, labor turnover, 
lost time, property damage, 
increased overhead cost and 
decreased production, are 
several times as much as the 
direct cost of industrial ac- 
cidents. The total industrial 
accident cost, first to em- 
ployers of labor, and finally 
to the community, was there- 
foré placed at several billions 
of dollars annually. 

The simplest, least expen- 
sive and most effective and 
| undeniably the most impor- 
tant single step of business 
| management in accident pre- 
vention, it was explained by 
Mr. Heinrich, is the decision 
to record the essential facts 
of accident occurrence, give 
them executive consideration, 
| and take appropriate action 
| concerning the occurrences 
| at regular intervals. 
| Management can properly 
| take such action, he pointed 
out further, inasmuch as it 
|assumes_ responsibility for 
|improper acts of employees 
| that result in unsalable prod- 
| ucts, poor discipline, under- 
| production and unnecessarily 
high production costs. Al- 
though management initiates 
| effective action to correct im- 
| proper acts of employees that 
result in a defective produc- 
|tion, management has not 
recognized accident preven- 
tion as a similar function, al- 
though the correction of un- 
safe practices, it was said, 
presents a true analogy. 

Accident prevention from 
an economic viewpoint, Mr. 
Heinrich said, was to be at 
all times worthy of a place 
in the list of business activi- 
ties and one of special im- 
portance as an aid to busi- 
ness recovery. 





Insurance Men in Illinois 
Legislature 


In the fifty-eighth general 
assembly of the Illinois Leg- 
islature, twelve members are 
engaged in the insurance 
business, three are senators 
and nine are representatives. 
In the recent election, Martin 
B. Lohmann of Pekin, a 
prominent fire and casualty 
agent, was elected to the Sen- 
ate. One of the new house 
members, John C. Kluczynoki 
of Chicago, is in the insur- 
ance and real estate business. 
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